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TITHE-RENT CHARGE. 


MONG the subjects which the Conservative Government 

did not tackle, and which, therefore, remain for the 
consideration of their successors, one of the most 
important is the question of tithe-rent charge. On 

previous occasions we have directed attention to this 

subject, and we may say frankly that, in our opinion, it would 
have been much to be preferred that the Conservative Govern- 
ment should have dealt with it. Without trenching in any 
degree upon the domain of party politics, it is permissible to 
point out the advantages possessed by a Tory Government in 
dealing with a matter of this kind. ‘Chey are, in the first place, 
above the suspicion of any hostility to the Church, and every- 
body who has studied the mutter knows that the question 
of tithe has nothing whatever to do with that of disestablishment. 
In the imposition of this burden there is an injustice which must 
be admitted by every fair-minded person, whatever may be his 
views on the more polemical problems. Let us try to point out 
where the injustice arises. For that we .must go back 
to 1837. Previous to that, tithe was collected in kind; the 
parson had his tenth sheep, his tenth pig—in a word, his tenth 
of the material produce of the soil, and he was bound to collect 
itin kind. But at that date the Commutation Act was passed, 
and instead of being paid in produce, tithe subsequently was paid 
i1 money. The first injustice arises from the fact that the 
valuation was based upon wrong data. Lord Grey, who was 
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chiefly responsible for the passing of the Act, seems to have 
been under the belief that wheat would remain for ever at a 
figure approximating to the 57s. per quarter at which it was in 
1837. To be exact, the figures given are 55s. 10d. for wheat, 
30s. 4d. for barley, and 23s. for oats. But, owing to the bad 
seasons, these values went up to over 64s. in 1838, and to 
over 70s. in 183g, in both cases for wheat. We may take it 
that Lord Grey’s estimate would have covered the situation very 
fairly until the year 1877, when the price of wheat was 56s. gd. ; 
but from 1877 onwards there was a steady decline in the 
price. Wheat went down to 46s. in 1878, to 43s. in 1879, 
and then, having remained at about 45s. jor three or four 
years afterwards, in 1884 it dropped to 35s., and kept on dropping 
till it reached its lowest point in 1895, when the price was 
23s. Id. Its vicissitudes are faithfully reflected in the value 
of the tithe-rent charge, which reached its highest point, 
£112 15s. 6d., in 1875, though it had not been very far from that 
in 1861. That is to say, every nominal £100 in a parson’s 
income brought him in reality in those days £112. 
But now came a very great change. The value dropped 
gradually, till in rgor it was below £67. The primary 
injustice involved by all this fell on the parson. 

Weare not arguing the matter fromany theolo:ical or political 
standpoint, but simply putting forward the injustice of the posi- 
tion, which surely is undeniable. If we take the case of a country 
parson who accepted his living on the understanding that it was 
to yield him from £400 to £500 per annum, the probabilities are 
that he fixed his expenditure accordingly; and to the credit of 
the Anglican priesthood be it said that a great part of this 
expenditure is connected with charity and education. He was 
placed in a very awkward and embarrassing position when his 
income dwindled away thus, through no fault of his own, 
to the extent of about 4o per cent. That this was an injustice, 
no one will deny; yet we do not base upon it the claim 
now put forward for reforming the tithe-rent charge. Far 
more important is it to notice that this burden upon land has 
proved an almost insurmountable hindrance to the cultivation 
of the soil. To go back to 1837, we have seen that the assess- 
ment was arranged on the assumption that wheat would remain 
at about 57s. per quarter, but it was also assumed that the land 
then under cultivation would continue to grow, roughly speaking, 
the same crops in the years to come as it was growing then. 
Therefore, in placing the tithe value on a money basis, the 
commissioners went from field to field, and as wheat was 
the most valuable crop at the time, they assessed the wheat- 
growing fields at a much higher rate than those devoted 
to permanent pasture. Hence comes the very strange anomaly 
that land in Essex, which can scarcely command any rent, is tithed 
more heavily than land, say, in Cumberland, which commands 
an extremely good rental. The reason, of course, is that in 
1837 the Essex lands were devoted to wheat, while those in 
Cumberland were laid down in grass. But, owing to various 
causes into which we cannot enter here, the wheat-growing land 
is deteriorating, while pastoral land is being enhanced, in value. 
This is reflected in the rent, in the fixing of which the haggling 
of the market comes in. It is not reflected in the tithe-rent 
charge, which works automatically and mechanically. 

This, then, is among the points which deserve the attention 
of the new Government. It is a thousand pities that the 
Ministry of Mr. Balfour did not tackle it; but, of course, the 
reason is plain enough. They did not wish to raise a question that 
might conceivably lead to a painful controversy. The Liberals are 
to some extent under the same disadvantage, and we confess to 
having little hope that they will have more courage than their 
predecessors. ‘The moderate men are afraid of the extremes. 
But this question is of so much importance to the interests of 
the nation at large, that we hope that the new Government, 
whether it be Conservative or Liberal, will endeavour to 
separate it from what is controversial, and put the assessment of 
tithes on a foundation that has some show of justice in it. The 
alternative, of course, lies ina wholesale redemption of tithes. If 
this were accomplished, the money could be paid into Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, and the rate of interest upon it would enable the clergy to 
know exactly what their incomes were. They, however, object to 
that being done at the present time, because the tithe is very 
much below par, and a redemption would have to be conducted 
at a loss. The question for them to ask, therefore, is what 
chance is there of wheat in the immediate future rising to a 
price that would increase the septennial average. Unless they 
can see some better prospect in front of them, it might be as well 
to make the best of a bad bargain. 


Our Portratt Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the children of 

Lady Maud Ramsden. Lady Maud was a daughter of 

the late Marquess Conyngham, and married Captain Frederick 
William Ramsden, 1n 1887. 
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N the conflict of political parties, we are glad to find neutral 
areas in which good work may be undertaken without 
arousing the passions of partisanship. There are at least two 
of the Liberal Ministers whose work seems likely to ensure 
the approbation of both parties. Oneis Mr. Haldane, wio, 

from a speech he has recently delivered, is evidently determined 
to take up the duties of the War Office not as the representative 
of any party in the State, but with a single eye to bringing 
about efficiency in that part of our service. In this he 
ought to receive the support of every patriotically-minded 
citizen. In the present troubled state of Europe, with 
the Continental countries all armed to the teeth, and 
the possibility of conflict looming from several points at 
once, it would be little Jess than suicidal for England to neglect 
her means of defence; and the Minister who works towards the 
perfecting of our military system, regardless of party scruples, 
will earn the gratitude of all who have the wel‘are of the 
country at beart. The other Minister to whom we_ have 
referred is Sir Edward Grey, who has sought to neutralise, 
as far as party warfare is concerned, the zone of foreign 
politics. Here, if anywhere, our attitude should be that of 
old Rome, as it was finely described by Lord Macaulay, 
‘‘where none was for a party, but all were for the 
State.” 


Amid the excitement of the General Election it was somc- 
what novel to summon a meeting to consider such a topic as the 
massacre of the Jews in Russia; but Lord Rothschild is to be 
congratulated not only on having been called upon to presice over 
a large and representative gathering, but on having evoked letters 
of sympathy from some of the most prominent men of the day. 
Mr. Balfour, the ex-Premier, who certainly is deeply engaged, if 
ever man was, in the Lusiness of electioneering, found time to 
write a letter, in which he said that the treatment of ‘ Jewish 
citizens by European nations, from medieval times onwards, is 
certainly the darkest blot on the history of Christendom,” and 
Mr. Balfour was not speaking as the leader of a political party. 
Ail who experience the ordinary feelings of humanity must share 
the horror which has been inspired by the treatment of the 
Jews in Russia, and must earnestly hope that the representations 
now being made will have the effect of bringing such enormities 
to an end. 


The scheme for constructing a light railway in Essex is 
one that well deserves support. It is very strange that tkis 
county, so adjacent to the metropolis, should contain many 
hamlets and villages which are five, six, or even a greater 
number of miles from any railway station. This has greatly 
retarded the development of the district, especially as there are 
many neighbourhoods in which the available roads are mere 
lanes, quite unsuitable for modern traffic. What gives further 
point to the argument is that market-gardening and dairy- 
farming have, since the depths of the depression which threw 
so much land out of cultivation, taken root in the county, and 
these industries require very efficient carrying and a_ rapid 
means of transport to town. One of two alternatives had to 
be chosen. Either a motor service could be started that would 
visit the outlying hamlets and farm places, ora light railway could 
be built. We should have thought the former the more suit- 
able course to adopt; but if funds can be got together for the 
purpose of constructing a light railway, it will be a very great 
boon to the inhabitants. 
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The question of the education of children under five vears, 
which has been considered for some time, and on which it has 
seemed somewhat difficult to arrive at a conclusion, is to be brought 
before Parliament, so that we may assume tuat it will be entirely 
reconsidered. Some educationalists of considerable standing 
object altogether to the enforced attendance of children undet 
five at an elementary school. They say that the children would 
be very much better at play. The only excuse for sending them 
to school is that in some cases they may in this way escape from 
the wretchedness of their homes, so that really the infant school 
is a sort of nursery. If they have comfortable homes, it seems 
absurd that at this tencer age they should be despatched to 
school, and that the ratepayers should be compelled to pay a 
capitation grant for their education. In reality, all that can be 
protitably done to children of that age is to amuse them. The 
effect of early teaching on eyesight in Germany ought to act as 
a warning against premature attempts on our part to develop the 
skill and intelligence of very young children. 


It is stated by one of our contemporaries that the German 
Government has chosen the Airedale terrier as the most suitable 
animal for making into a war dog, and if the dog can really be 
put to practical use for military purposes, there can scarcely be 
a happier choice. The Airedale is one of the best of the breed 
of terriers. He is generally full of pluck and endurance, unless 
pampered, he is extremely bealthy and hardy, as a watch-dog 
there is none better in Great Britain, and those who favour the 
breed particularly say that, as an a!l-round dog for the pursuit 
of ground game or vermin, the Airedale has no superior, and 
few equals. We may expect that, as soon as this decision 
of the German Government becomes widely known, there 
will be something of a run on the breed, and, indeed, it 
has already begun, as recent sales indicate. There is a 
great demand tor this dog not only in Great Britain, but 
in the United States, to which two of the most celebrated 
specimens have recently been consigned. 


THE OLD WOODMAN. 


The bare trunks stand like pillars in an aisle, 

A chill wind swirls aLout the woodland ways, 

And, pruning-hook in hand, he stands awhile, 

A sturdy, bent old man with keen, shrewd gaze 
And kindly smile. 


That is his cottage in the hollow there, 
Set midst the woodland silences. You see 
IIle’s roughly clad, vou guess his simple fare, 
Yet rosy-cheeked and mirth abrim is he, 
Finding life fair. 
Wise is he, too, with lore of cry and call 
Of beast and bird. But wisdom most is his, - 
In that he lives as life may best befall. 
What aman has is nothirg. What he is, 
That—that is all. 
F. W. SAUNDERSON. 


The result of the enquiry into the causes of the accident at 
Charing Cross Station is on the whole satisfactory, since it 
exonerates the servants of the company from blame. There 
appears to have been a flaw in the roof which was unattended to, 
and which eventuaily led to the crash that proved disastrous 
to human lite, and might have been much more so if it had 
happened a little earlier or a little later. Many people think it 
is rather a pity that the South Eastern Railway Company persist 
in keeping up this place as a station when it could be disposed of 
advantageously to the London County Council. If they parted 
with the site at Charing Cross, it would enable them to convert 
Victoria into one of the great railway stations of London. What 
many people felt alter the accident was that it must have 
occurred owing to criminal negligence on the part of someone, 
and that is why we say it is a relief to find that no censure is 
passed on the officials. 


It seems quite possible that, before another year has passed 
away, the telephone will be definitely established between 
London and New York, so that business and other men may 
hold communication with one another. While congratulating 
the Post Office on the enterprise which seems likely to lead to 
such a fine achievement, we cannot help remarking, at the same 
time, that invention might be very profitably directed to the 
improvement of the short-distance telephone, which has now 
become a necessity in every place of business. For one thing, the 
telephone at present is an extraordinary discloser of secrets. Itis 
not at all unusual to hear several conversations going on when 
one is trying in vain to get a message through ; and there are 
few people who use the telephone continuously who cannot 
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narrate some curious coincidences. The most amusing case we 
know of occurred at a well-known club, where a member who 
was using the telephone happened to hear a stable tip for a race 
that was going to be run in the course of the next few hours. 
He thus obtained a piece of intelligence that enabled him to 
make a very useful bet. Another case that came to our knowledge 
was onein which the intending purchaser of some property heard 
the owner discussing what he hoped to get with his lawyer. It may 
easily be imagined that this sum was somewhat different from 
that which he was asking. As matters stand, these little inci- 
dents show that the telephone is nct the best invention in the 
world for a conversation of a private and confidential nature, and 
if the geniuses of the Post Office could improve on it they would 
jay their subscribers under a great obligation. 


To the mere looker-on at political affairs, the General 
Election has become a mere welter; it makes one wonder if 
all the energy and eloquence that are expended can _ really 
produce any effect on the country. One set of orators puts the 
arguments for the Government so plausibly that one feels 
perfectly convinced, until the arguments of the other set, which 
seem equally logical and conclusive, are read. Probably the 
great majority of people had made up their minds long before the 
dissolution actually took place, and we do not envy the minority 
that has to balance the argument pro and con, as it must be 
cne of extreme delicacy, not to mention the assiduous labour 
that must be involved in reading up so many subjects. Probably 
both those who are interested in politics and those who are not 
will agree, at least, on one point, and that is in wishing that 
this hubbub was over and gone, and that people were once 
more able to settle to their usual avocations. 


The pessimists who during the soaking year of 1903 rashly 
asserted that the time had arrived when this country was doomed 
to suffer similar drenchings over a series of years, must have long 
since admitted, however reluctantly, that their deductions have 
not been remarkable for their scientific exactitude. The year which 
has just come to aclose was only wet over the kingdom asa whole 
during three of its months—March, April, and August ; while its 
agerevate rainfall at the end of its career was short in all regions 
except a few localities in the South-East of England and the 
extreme North-West of Scotland. The year, in fact, erred in 
being much too dry in most parts of the country. In the South- 
Western, Midland, and North-Eastern Counties the shortage 
amounted to between 4in. and 8in., a quantity equal to about 
go,000 to 179,200 gallons per acre. And when it is remembered 
that the shortage during the preceding year, 1904, was quite as 
Jarge, or even larger, it is evident that if the springs and wells 
are not to languish, the sooner another wet year comes to redress 
the balance the better it will be both for town and country. 


It has long been established that as a general rule the 
summer rains are evaporated into the atmosphere before they 
have had time to sink very far down into the earth, and that 
itis the autumn and winter rains that percolate the soil and 
repleaish the natural subterranean reservoirs. As the winter of 
1904 was very dry, and both October and December of 1905 were 
decidedly droughty, it must follow as an inevitable result that, if 
the shortage be continued for the next three months, the under- 
ground supply will show a serious diminution. The past twelve 
months were also remarkable for their sunshine; there was 
scarcely any locality which did not receive a much larger share 
of the sun’srays than usual. The few exceptions to the rule were 
in the South and South-West, where the general brilliancy was 
spoilt by a dull April and June and by an unsettled August. 
The sunniest portion of the whole kingdom was the coast of East 
Anglia, in the neighbourhood of Lowestoft. 


The method of examination of candidates for naval cadetships 
is being subjecte i to some keen criticism, but the outcome is that 
it is commended by a consensus of opinion which is quite remark- 
able. The method is virtually a brief and informal competitive 
examination, designed to test the boy’s brightness and general 
fiiness for his proposed profession, followed, after medical 
inspection, by an examination of a more ordinary kind, to test 
his degree of proficiency in the common studies that a boy of 
not more than twelve and a-half years can be expected to be 
at all conversant with. Thus the more usual order, of qualifying 
examination first and competitive second, is reversed, with 
results that are found satisfactory, though no general conclusion 
is drawn that this is the better order for examinations of 
candidates of all ages. It is best adapted for boys of the age 
at which they enter the Navy. The competitive examination 
being so brief, including a “ten minutes’ essay”” on some 
given subject, it is evident that boys should be taught quick 
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concentration of attention if they are to succeed in it; and 
perhaps this is as useful a mental quality as any requisite in 
the Navy. 


It is quite possible that some of the Russian prisoners still 
remaining in Japan may have enjoyed an opportunity of 
appreciating the Japanese edition of the old Crimean story of 
the Irishman surrounding three Russians. At Tokio, in the 
ingenious chrysanthemum figure-work for which its people are 
famous, there is a spirited group representing a Japanese soldier 
not, indeed, surrounding, but at least keeping at bay, and 
holding his own against, three Russians. By degrees the 
prisoners are being deported, each man being sent off with food 
and a dollar (of the two-shilling value) in his pocket. The 
Japanese have thought it no desecration of the Buddhist temples 
to use them as prisons, on the principle that, Buddha having 
granted the victory, the temporary gift of the prisoners to his 
godhead is only appropriate—an eminently practical theological 
view which is very characteristic. 





We are indebted to a correspondent for the following 
interesting piece of natural history. He relates a conversation 
that he has had with a platelayer on the Metropolitan line to 
Aylesbury. The man has been at work there for several years, and 
tells that during the past few months he and his mates have 
counted no fewer than 200 rats killed on the metals—many of them 
with their faces cut clean off. This was quite a novel occurrence, 
and somewhat difficult to account for, till it was recollected that 
some time ago the Great Central Railway began running dining- 
cars on this line, which, of course, means that scraps of various 
kinds are thrown out of the train from timeto time. The food no 
doubt attracts the rats, who have not yet discovered the necessity 
of getting quickly out of the way of the passing trains. 


‘“EHEU! FUGACES ANNI.” 

Wind-borne whispered echoes of Autumn’s weeping 
Unregarded fall on the ears of Winter, 
Where he watches, sleepless, beside earth sleeping, 

Pillowed on silence. 
So he waits till breezes like laughter, making 
Springtime music sweeter than songs of angels, 
Bid him kiss good-bye to the earth, awaking 

Rosy from slumber 

ANGELA GORDON. 


One of the most annoying things that we know of is to 
pay some small bill in all good faith, and then have the coin 
returned as being bad. The chances are that the person of a 
moderate amount of carelessness in his composition has quite 
forgotten from what source he procured the base coin, and 
when he sees it nailed to the counter he is aware that it is 
entirely lost. Of all the ways of losing money, this, perhaps, is 
the most aggravating; yet the incident we have described is of 
frequent occurrence, and at the present moment the banks say that 
there are a large number of false half-sovereigns in circulation ; 
they have been very cunningly forged, having a white metal 
within a thick plating, which resists the acid test. In fact, 
so closely do they resemble the other coins, that most of the 
banks seem to have been themselves deceived, until the Bank of 
I:ngland, by cutting them in half, discovered the fabrication. 
The public are cautioned to examine all half-sovereigns passing 
into their possession hearing the head of the late Queen Victoria, 
with the small crown; this seems to be the coin that was 
imitated, and anyone receiving a half-sovereign answering to 
this description will do weil to examine it closely. 


Scarcely a week passes in which we have not to comment 
upon the ravages of fire upon old and treasured buildings. The 
latest structure to fall a victim is the old church of St. Nicholas 
in Boldon, which the other day was completely destroyed. It 
was one of the oldest churches in the kingdom. The original 
tower with a short stone spire and the chancel arch were 
built as long ago as 1220. It had at least two monuments 
dating from the fourteenth century. It is greatly to be regretted 
that special pains are not taken to insure buildings containing 
treasures of this kind against accidents and destruction. We 
know that what is lost can never be replaced, and everything 
of the kind that has just been destroyed was a help towards our 
realisation of what England was like in the dim and distant 
centuries. 


In the course of its history, the game of cricket has a jarge 
debt to record to various bands of brothers—Lytteltons, Studds, 
Fords, and so on—but perhaps no other family has done so 
much for it, by active service, by financial help, and by infectious 
enthusiasm, as that of the Walkers of Southgate, of one of whom, 
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the fifth, and perhaps greatest, brother, Mr. V. E. Walker, the 
death occurred at Southgate last week, at the age of 69. Of 
the seven brothers there is now but one, not the least famous, 
Mr. R. D., remaining alive. Mr. V. E. Walker was in the 
Harrow Eleven in 1853, and in 1856 made his first appearance in 
Gentlemen v. Players at the age of nineteen. He was a very 
fine all-round cricketer, a correct and powerful batsman, a 
wonderful lob-bowler, and an unusually good field to his own 
bowling. He was, moreover, an admirable captain, one of 
those who its born te be a leader of men, full of zeai 
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himseif and capable of inspiring others with his own spirit. 
He acted as captain of the “Gentlemen” on no less than 
ten occasions out of the fourteen on which he played for them, 
and after retiring from first-class cricket he played many matches 
every year locally for the famous Southgate Club. Thrice in 
his career as a first-class cricketer the late Mr. Walker took all 
ten wickets in an innings, for England against Surrey in 1859, ou 
which occasion he also scored 128 runs jor once out, for Gentle- 
men of Middlesex against Gentlemen of Kent in 1864, and tor 
Middlesex against Lancashire in 1865. It is a wondertul record. 


A YANUARY GALE. 


ANUARY often brings stormy weather with it, but 
seldom has a gale of such force been experienced as 
that which broke over the country on the night of 
January 5th. Our photographs are brought together 
for the purpose of helping the imagination to realise 

what this meant over the whole extent of the country. In a 
storm one’s thoughts fly almost mechanicaliy to sea in the first 
instance, because it is there that all its most terrific effects 
are to be witnessed. The ship, more than any other means 
of transport, is at the mercy of the elements. Accidents are 
not unheard of in connection with railway trains; but the 
earth fortunately does not respond to the beating of the wind ; 
it remains motionless, and the number of accidents that happen 
during a storm are practically limited to those which arise from 
the destruction of buildings raised by the hand of man, or by the 
swelling of rivers. But the sea leaps up in response to the 
buffetings of the wind, and even those vessels which are 
regarded as the highest triumph of the ship-builder’s handiwork 
are tossed about like playthings, and lucky it is for those on 
board if their vessel be not submerged or dashed to pieces. 
Unfortunately, the newspapers, in spite of the crowded state 
oi their columns owing to the political crisis, still must find room 
for innumerable mishaps at sea. Those who are at home read such 
things in their armchairs; but it is scarcely possible for them 
to realise the painful and tragic events an account of which 
is condensed into a short newspaper paragraph. But most 
of us, at one time or another, have been at sea in a heavy 
gale, and perhaps no small number have, like the writer 
of these lines, been on the verge of destruction. They 
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will probably admit that on board ship is not an ideal 
place for witnessing the grandeur of the storm; for one 
thing, all passengers are compelled to go below, and _ only 
have a vague idea of what is passing round them. They 
may guess at the magnitude of the waves from the sudden 
difficulty they experience in traversing the floor of the cabin, or 
other compartments in which they are confined; but this is 
almost all they know of the raging of the elements, for the wind 
does not, in the modern vessel, to use an expression dear to the 
novelist, ‘‘ rattle in the shrouds,” as it did in the old sailing days. 
On the open sea, it meets but little resistance of mast or rope, 
and the machinery of a steamship makes sufficient noise to 
drown any thus produced. 

Our own experience is that a terrific storm may proceed 
without being in any way dreadful or alarming to the passenger 
on board a first-class steamer. ‘The probability is that, if 
the vessel is fortunate enough to survive, he or she will come 
up in the morning, when the wind has gone down and the waves 
are subsiding, and be somewhat surprised at the grave words 
which, under such circumstances, will often escape the lips of 
the most self-controlled captain. In point of fact, a storm looks 
much more dreadful irom the shore, especially from a rocky 
coast, against whose stern bulwarks the white-crested waves dash 
with a force that seems to threaten annihilation. There the welter 
of waters lies before the eye, and a roar of water fills the ear; 
even the sea-birds, whose life is spent amid wind and wave, 
are quelled and beaten by a great gale. Ve read in the papers 
that on Saturday last great flocks of them were driven in on to the 
saltings, mud flats, and creeks of the estuaries, and that various 
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sheltered places on the East Coast are swarming with wild duck. 
It is the chance of the shore-shooter, although, unfortunately 
for him, the gale comes so suddenly, and departs so quickly, 
that, before he has heard of the crowding together ot those 
that he would like to make his victims, the weather has very 
often cleared, and they have once more taken their departure to 
distant feeding-grounds. In such weather as we have been having 
recently, however, the mud flats and the creeks have endless 
attractions for the sportsman, though often he must take his life 
in his hand for the sake of his amusement, since tides that come 
in slowly, and, indeed, almost imperceptibly, in calm weather, 
will leap forward like racing horses when a full gale is behind 
them. 

3ut if the sea is the most dangerous and, perhaps, the 
most beautiful place during a storm, it is ip the heart of the 








country that one feels its effects most. In towns, as the news- 
paper reports show, the tale is one of blown-down buildings and 
unroofed houses, and the danger to the pedestrian arises from 
flying brickbats. But if the reader will try to fancy himself 
in a house similar to that which we are showing in one of 
our photographs, as ‘“*The Moated Grange,” he will realise 
something of the desolation which a storm brings to a lonely 
house. He may, in fact, imagine the feelings that Mariana 
must often have had. There is naturally a desire on such 
occasions as this to make the brightness of the inside a contrast 
to the wildness of the exterior. 

To appreciate all that a storm means, it is necessary to 
be alone in a little house in the country while it is pro- 
ceeding. The dreariest time is that which just precedes the 
darkness; shadows from the high-piled wood fire are dancing 
about the room, but outside, the tearing wind is rocking 
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the trees in the copse, and, as it does so, seems to yell with 
glee or laughter as it breaks against the timber, piping and 
whistling about the eaves and crannies of the house, moaning 
softly as it speeds over hedgerow and field, and soughing 
as it plays amid the sheltered outhouses. All these different 
voices can be heard and distinguished by one who is at 
the pains to do so; they combine into a kind of weird 
and desolate music that seems at moments to bring up 
all the sadness of life with it, till the active sense of 
material loss and destruction is lost in the wide feeling 
that life itself appears as though it were being carried 
away in the blowing wind. Yet, if on some magician’s 
carpet we could be transported from this lonely dwelling 
to some spot in the very heart of a great wood, how 
complete would be the escape! Here, if stiliness does not 
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reign, it is only broken by the not unpleasant sound made 
by the tree tops, as they are blown by the tempestuous 
wind, while now and again a rotten limb will come tumbling 
down to speak eloquently of the commotion above. But 
otherwise a complete stillness holds sway, and the calm 
seems to be all the greater in contrast to the violence and 
disturbance around. The forest, at such times as_ these, 
is a natural refuge for the wild creatures assailed by the 
tempest; birds that have been wandering and foraging in 
the fields and have forsaken the forest since their nesting 
days, now hasten to its shelter, for the greater part of 
them, though they seem to delight in a moderate amount of 
wind, almost appear to be glad to escape from a_ tempest 
such as this. 

There is, even for the human animal, no pleasanter place 
out of doors than the heart of a wood. Even the rain 
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does not affect it, except for the dripping of the leaves of the 
forest trees, which, shedding their leaves for generations, have 
made a carpet through which the water permeates, thus leaving 
the surface dry when the meadows are flooded; and it is curious 
that the wild things of the wood seem to be very little alarmed 
by the great noise of the storm. If you were approaching 
them for purposes of sport or observation, the tramp of a foot, 
or the breaking of a twig, even, would be quite sufficient to alarm 
them ; but the rotten wood crashes down through the branches 
to the ground, and the great limbs of the trees creak, without 
exciting anyalarm. Beast and bird alike are about their business 
or pleasure in the wild wood, and seem instinctively able to 
discriminate between those sounds that have a natural origin, 
and those that are made by the approach of their enemies. 
They seem almost to love the shelter of the trees; if you are 
seeking any animal, you may be almost certain to find him 
where he will have a dry place in which he can crouch. All the 
little furred creatures that William Morris called ‘‘ the blossoms 
of the earth” detest getting wet above almost everything else, 
nor do they care to have their soft coverings blown upon by a 
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when the victory was won, “The plums of office were 
distributed impartially amongst those who had borne no share 
in the battle, whilst the man who had engineered the triumph, 
but who had too much sense of the dignity of public life 
to press forward claims that were sufficiently obvious, was left 
entirely out in the cold.”” However, he bore no malice, and, 
when begged by Mr. \W. H. Smith or Sir Stafford Northcote 
to resume his old work, he consented, but the arrangement 
did not work well. His one friend at that time was Lord 
Beaconsfield ; the others regarded him with distrust and dislike. 
It was on the urgent request of Lord Randolph Churchill that 
Sir John Gorst was admitted a member of Lord Salisbury’s 
Administration, and a complaint is made that he was doomed to 
spend his genius on an Under-Secretary’s office. 

Apart from this lament about the ill fortunes of his father, 
Mr. Harold Gorst has written a book that is interesting, although 
it is not to be compared with that of Mr. Winston Churchill. 
Mr. Gorst takes a somewhat narrow view of politics. It may 
be interesting, without regard to partisanship of any kind, to 
«lance at the reasons that led to the break-up of the brilliant and 
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strong wind, so that often they can be found by him who ponders 
where it would probably be most comfortable for them to rest. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


LYTHOUGH Mr. Winston Churchill bas completely 
covered the ground of the book under review in his Life 
of Lord Randolph Churchill, the circumstances are so 
exceptional that no fault can be found with the publica- 
tion ot Lhe Fourth Party (Smith, E:lder). The two writers 

have taken counsel together, and have evidently come toan agree- 
ment. ut, indeed, it would seem as though Mr. Harold Gorst 
had been in writing actuated chiefly by a desire to vindicate 
the memory of his father. He figures Sir John Gorst con- 
tinually as something of a martyr. At Cambridge “it had 
been So confidently expected that he would come out Senior 
Wrangler that reiays of St. John’s men were posted from the 
Senate House to the neighbourhood of his rooms, in order that the 
vlad tidings might be conveyed to him with the least possible 
delay.” And all through his life he never seems to have obtained 
the expected palm and the desired reward. He spent the time 
between 1869 and 1874, almost day and night, in planning and 
preparing the great Conservative victory of the latter year. But 
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promising Fourth Party. It was popular in character, and owed 
something to Lord Beaconsfield himself. ¢* Dizzy,” like ‘* Hal- 
o'-the-Wynd,” fought for his own hand, and during his long 
battle cultivated a kind of cynicism that became extremely 
popular in the Conservative Party. It was the forerunner 
of a different kind of cynicism that belonged to Lord 
Salisbury, that ‘master of flouts and jeers,” as Lord Beacons- 
field called him, and Mr. Balfour himself is not entirely free 
from it. We are tar from thinking that a healthy cynicism 
has not a useful part to play in public life. It at least helps to 
keep the atmosphere clear of cant and sickly sentiment, but it 
can be overdone, and if Mr. Harold Gorst’s account of the 
Fourth Party be accurate, that certainly was the case. The 
members of this party were not united by zeal for the caus. 
Their chief desire was to damage the Government of Mr. Gladstone, 
and to eliminate from the counsels of the Conservative Party 
Sir Stafford Northcote, and other members of what they called 
“the old gang.” These objects were pursued by them each in 
his own manner. Lord Randolph Churchill came to the front 
chiefly because of his oratorical powers. He had a gilt of 
invective that has never been surpassed, and his réle was one 
that has always been popular. That is to say, he was an 
aristocrat with strong democratic sympathies. He was, in one 
word, a Radical by conviction who was in the Tory Party only 
because of his family connections. Sir Henry Drummond 
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Wolff is an extremely clever and witty diplomatist. Mr. Gorst’s 
pre-eminence lay, according to the account of his son, which we 
believe to be entirely accurate, in his powers as a party manager. 
During the days of the Fourth Party, Mr. A. J. Balfour was 
sull an undeveloped potentiality ; everybody knew that he was 


clever, but nobody thought him practical. The sketch given of 


him by Mr. H. Gorst fully bears out this view: 

In 1874 Mr. Balfour was returned to Parliament, unopposed, for the 
borough of tlertford, through the influence of his uncle, Lord Salisbury. 
That politics bored him rather than otherwise is shown by the fact that he 
spent the following year in making a grand tour round the world, visiting 
America and the Australasian colcnizs. It wes sot until the third session 
after his return to the House of Cormons that he attempted his mai ‘en 
speech, choosing for the ordeal the unpromising subject of bi-metallism, [Tis 
success did not encourage him to speak again until the vear following, when 
he made aspeech in favour of the extension of women’s educational privileg s. 
Neither these or any subsequent speeches Celivered in that Parliament gained 
Mr. Bilfour any reputation inthe House.  ‘* He was always a pretty speaker,” 
with a neat turn lor saying nasty things, 
But as he sprawled on the bench belew the gangway he was taken for a 


says Mr. Lucy of him at this period, ‘* 


Parliamentary dilettante, a trifler with debate, anxious chiefly, in some leisure 
moments, to practise the paces learned in the Hail of the Union at Cambridge.” 

Thus these four young men differed as much in aim as they did 
in character, and indeed the bond of sympathy between them was 
of the very slightest. It was good enough to keep them together 
while they were fighting the same foe. But as soon as power 
came within their grasp they separated each to go his individual 
way. Lord Randolph Churchill went brilliantly up to the top 
of the tree, and as ignominiously dropped back into obscurity 
and oblivion. Mr. Gorst calls his final chapter ‘* Surrender,” and 
although Sir Henry Drumniond Wolff utters a protest against this, 
it is very clear that the Fourth Party gave up its separate existence 
when it entered the ranks of the regular Conservative Party. 
After Lord Randolph Churchill was reinstated as chairman of 
the Party Council, Mr. Gorst went down to join his family at 
I'reshwater Bay in the Isle of Wight for a short rest. He was 
mightily astonished to Jearn in the course of a few days that 
Lord Randolph Churchill had arranged the terms of a reconcilla- 
tion with Lord Saiisbury. That this was done without consulting 
Mr. Gorst is plainly set forth in the following paragraph : 

Some mystery attaches to the fact that the surrender was carried 

out without Mr. Gorst either being consuited or informed beforehand of the 
intention, He hal, it is true, retired to the country for a few days; but 
the telegraph was avilable, and it would hardly have been a difficult matter, 
even had he omitted to acquaint his colleagues with his address, to get into 
commupic ition with him after, at most, the delay of a few hours. 
This, #hen, constituted the point of divergence between Lord 
Randolph Churchill and Sir John Gorst. It made a breach that 
never was healed. Sir Henry Drummond Wolff remained 
friends with all parties; but his ambition lay more in 
diplomacy than in active politics, and therefore he was less 
liable to come into collision with them. Mr. Baifour’s part is 
less easy to describe. He seems, as far as we can gather, to 
have in his early days simply played with the Fourth Party for 
the double purpose of amusing himself and helping to harass the 
Government of Mr. Gladstone. But he never seems to have had 
any real sympathy with Tory democracy, and, at any rate, ata 
very early period he gave Lord Randolph Churchili to understand 
that loyalty to his uncle, Lord Salisbury, wasa fundamental part 
of his principles, and that if the Fourth Party came into collision 
with it his loyalty to Hatfield must prevail. So out of this 
actual fellowship he gradually drifted, to rise to the highest 
eminence in that sphere of politics which was dominated by his 
uncle. Thus was the Fourth Party dissipated as if it had been 
blown away by a gale, and one of its latest doings was the least 
attractive. We like best to think of it in the days of its 
inception, when amid the bubble of champagne these four 
brilliant young men, two at least young and full of promise, 
laid their plans for discomfiting and bewildering the Grand Old 
Man. ‘There is a little sketch of them given here when they 
had their pictures painted for the famous caricature which 
appeared in Vanity Fair that showed them at their best. 

The rise of the Foutth Party had naturaily caught the editorial eye of 
Mr. Bowles, who always possessed a sincere admiration for the bold qualities 
of the political free-lance ; and before the end of the session he had quite 
made up his mind that its members were pre-eminentiy worthy of the 
enduring fame of Mr. Ward’s brush, A sitting was accordingly arranged 
early in November at ‘‘ Spy’s” studic, in the neighbourhood of Lowndes 
Square. Mr. Balfour came specially up to town from Whiitingekame, his 
place in Scotland, for the occasion, ‘‘I shall be haggard and ghastly of hue 
from the effects: of a night journey,” he complained to one of the Fourth 
Party; ‘but that will be taken to be a consequence of the anxiety and 
labour which my Parliamentary efforts on behalf of my country have forced 
me to un iergo, and of the pain which the behaviour of my colleagues ha; so 
often inflicted.” ; 

The members of the Fourth Party arrived together =t Mr. Leslie Ward’s 
studio in the best of spirits. Each was anxious to impress upon the artist 
the foibles and idios;ncrasies of his friends, in order that they might be 
made the subject of caricatue. Lord Randoph was urged to twist his 
moustache after his characte istic fashion; willing hands ulted Sir Henry 
Welff's hat well over his eves; it was generally insisted that Mr. Gorst 
should stroke his beard in the contemplative fashion to which the House had 
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become accustomed; and no efforts of attenuation on Mr. Balfour’s part 
would satis‘y his colleagues. Mr. Ward had carefully studied his subject 
in the House of Commons, and was anxious to reproduce a_ty;ical 
pose. He begged the Fourth Party to throw itself into the business 
Thereupon Lord Randolph Churchill, aiways ready 
to enter into the humour of a situation, commenced delivering a mock speech 
with a great deal of overdone energy. No bench being available, the rest of 


heart and soul. 


the party took up their respective positions in ordinary chairs, and Mr. Ward 
well remembers the unsuccessful efforts that were made to discover a piece of 
furniture capable of accommodating the peculiar sprawl which Mr. Balfour’s 
partners insisted that he ought to adopt. In the end, in fact, the future 
Prime Minis‘er’s attitude necessarily became a work of imagination rather 
than a study from reai life. 

If Mr. Gorst would repress his tendency to use slang 
words, and avoid a few of the repetitions in the book, he would 
improve it immensely. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


DELPHINIUMS, OR PERENNIAL LARKSPURS. 

HEN January is over it is time to think of planting 
hardy perennials, and amongst these few are of greater 
impertance than the Delphinium, or, as it is also called, 
the perennial Larkspur. Tne tall sheafs of blossom of 
varying colourings play a great part in the embellishment 
of the mixed border, and masses or groups of the plants 

by themselves in a bed have a remarkable effect in the high summer days. 
Many beautiful varieties have been raised during recent years by Messrs. 
Kelway and others, and even new breaks in colour gained, until we have now 
not only a true yellow, but a white as clear as ‘re hly-fallen snow. The 
variety that appeals, perhaps, most of all to the writer is Belladonna. It has 
not the strength and robustness of the other varieties, but the flowers are 
delightfully pure in colour, a soft blue, and a colony of it seems as if a bit of 
the sky above had fallen to the ground. We have several masses of this, and 
find that it has one cnemy, the slug, which has an inordinate desire to 
consume every particle of the plant. So marked is this that the pest will avo d 
things we have looked upon as a delicacy for it to go for the beautiful Larkspur. 
A ring of coal ashes round the plant will help to keep slugs away, but watch- 
fulness is always nece-sary. A good place to plant Delphiniums is against a 
hedge or oaken fence, as then the full colouring of the flowers is thrown into 
relief. We have also seen the plants massed with excellent ‘effect amongst 
evergreen shrubs; | ut no matter where the Delphinium is placed, it asserts 
itself, As the plants occupy considerable space, it is necessary to put 
them quite 2$f:. apart. This wiil allow ample room for development. The 
soil should be rich and well prepared, and if an increase of stock is desired, 
this is best obtained by divis‘on of the roots when new growth begins in the 
spring. 
THE SEED ORDERS. 

It is always well to order the seeds required for the year at once, as they 
will then be received in good time. Nothing is more fatal to good gardening 
than missing the correct date for sowing. The crop is delayed and the routine 
upset. It is also wise to buy the seeds from the best source, although a 
higher price may have to be given. Cheap seed is the most expensive, and 
frequently fails to germinate at all. Begonias and Gloxinias may be raised 
now under glass, and the seedlings pricked off when sufficiently large to handle, 
until by the process of hardening they are ready for the open garden late in May, 
or to be grown on in pots for the greenhouse and conservatory. There is one 
point about seed sowing which we always refer to at this season, and that is 
the necessity of sowing thinly. Tons of seeds are wasted yearly through 
sowing too thickly; and it is rot only a waste of seed, but the growth is 
indifferent also. It is impossible for plants crowded in a seed-bel to flower 
so vigorously or crop so abundantly as when they have been nurtured from the 
time of germination. A flower like the beautiful Tree Mallow (Lavatera 
trimestris) should have a space of fully 2ft. to 3ft. to show its true beauty, 
and the same may be written of many other things. 

NEW CARNATIONS. 

Two new Carnations were recently shown before the Royal Horticultural 
Society and given the award of merit. One is named Aurora, which is 
described by the exhibitor, Mr. H. Burnett of Guernsey, as a yellow ground 
fancy, flaked with scarlet; a very beautiful addition to the list of Carna- 
tions. Another exquisite flower is Fair Maid, which is quite a tree variety— 
one of the so-called American Carnations. It was raised, we believe, by 
the exhibitor, Mr. Mortimer of Farnham, Surrey. The flower is very sweet, 
clear pink in colour, and carried on a firm, strong stem. 

THE WATER-LILY POND AT KEw. 

The late director of Kew, Sir William Thiselton-Dyer, writing in a 
recent number of the Garden, gives useful information to those who wish to 
grow the beautiful Water-lilies, or Nymphzeas, as they are called in books. 
We remember the old pool spoken of in this note, and also a gravel-pit near 
the Pagoda, which has been transformed into a bower of Roses. Many 
opporiunities are given in large gardens of making use of spots which to the 
ordinary observer present no attraction whatever; but this Rose dell at Kew 
is one of the charms of the Royal Gardens in the time of flowers. The note 
is as follows: ‘‘ To thoroughly enjoy the fine-coloured Water-lilies which we 
owe to the enterprise and skill of M. Latour-Marliac, it is necessary that they 
should be grown in positions at no great distance from the eye. In the large 
lake at Kew their effect is apt to be lost, while in the herbaceous ground 
tanx there was no room for their fully-deveioped growth. After seeing the 
pond in which Lord de Saumarez so successfully grows Water-lilies at 
Shrubland Park, it was decided to again bring into use an old dried-up pool 
in the Pineitum. The bottom was carefully puddled with clay, and this with a 
little patience was eventually made water-tight. The water was conveniently 
supplied by the condensed steam from the engine-house. This still retained 
some heat, and made the growth of many half-hardy aquatics possible. One 
of these, Thalia deaibata, is a striking object in summer. On the north and 
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south sides the turf slopes to the water edge, and Canada Rice (Zizania 
aquatica) flourishes in large clumps. On the other sdes the banks are 
masked by tangled masses of shrubs.” 

BEAUTIFUL LATE WHITE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

No flower in the garden has during recent years had its season of 
flowering extended so much as the Chrysanthemum, and it is quite usual for 
cutting to take place as late as February. We made note at the recent show 
of late Chrysanthemums in Covent Garden of a few of the most beautifal 
white varieties for flowering at the close of the year and in early January, 
and the selection is as follows: Mrs. F. Judson, perhaps the most 
notable, is a beautiful white variety, of incurved shape, large, and with 
plenty of substance, a good all-round flower; Western King, free, easily 
grown, Japanese incurved, and white with a trace of green in the centre; 
Niveum, with beautiful crisp florets; Mrs. A. Duncan, a sport from the last 
mentioned, very pretty; Mrs. J. Thompson, Japanese incurved, large, creamy 


N former days chaser 
after chaser, trained by 
Linde and ridden by a 
Beasley, returned to 
Eyrefield Lodge, bring- 

ing with them the spoils of 
the greatest races which take 
place ‘‘between the flags,” 
and the name and the fame 
of the place became great in 
the land. That its past 
reputation has suffered no 
diminution since the present 
owner, Major Eustace Loder, 
purchased it after Linde’s 
death in 1896, may be gathered 
from a perusal of the races won 
by the bearers of the popular 
yellow, dark blue sleeves, 
black cap, in recent years. 
The glories of  Eyrefield, 
however, are now those 
pertaining to a successful and 
well-managed breeding 
establishment, instead of those 
which formerly accrued to it 
as the most fortunate training 
stable in the country. It 
is with the place in the 
former of these capacities 
that we have now to deal, W. A. Rouct. 
and one can but recognise 

that Major Loder’s choice of a situation in which to establish 
a stud was in every respect wise and judicious, for he has 
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white, and free; Mme. Philips Rivoire, crermy white; Mlle. Therese 

Pankoucke, a Japanese reflexed flower of purest white; Heston White, a 

white sport from Framfield Pink; Princess Victoria, creamy white ; and 

Winter Queen. These will give a quantity of white and creamy white 

flowers in winter, and should be made a note of for propagating in March. 
THE WINTER SWEET. 

A boxful of flowers of the Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans) just 
sent to the writer is a reminder of one of the most interesting of winter- 
flowering shrubby plants, which is best against a sunny, sheltered wall. The 
flowers are not conspicuous for strength of colouring, but there is a quiet 
beauty in the soft lemon shade of the sepals, which is set off by small 
crimson petals, and the fragrance is delicious; a few flower-lined shoots will 
scent a large room. There are several forms of it, grandiflorus being, 
perhaps, the largest; but seedlings differ considerably, some beéng richer in 
colour than others, and some having a stronger fragrance. 
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at his disposal ample and well-arranged stabling accommoda- 
tion, in addition to some 200 acres of splendid land, which is all 
in good heart and condition. 
The soil is limestone, than 
which nothing can be found 
more suitable for the rearing of 
bloodstock, and an inspection 
of the pasturage in some of the 
I yretield paddocks comes 
somewhat in the way of a 
revelation to those who have 
been accustomed to the grasses 
grown on the cold clay land 
which many of our English 
breeders have to put up with. 
There is one paddock in par- 
ticular whicn may well be 
termed a lucky one, for in it have 
been reared Game Chick, Ham- 
merkop, and Pretty Polly. The 
sward therein is thick and close 
and full of tender grasses and 
the sweetest clover, and so 
fragrant withal are they that one 
almost feels tempted to sample 
their succulent qualities. 
Traces of Linde’s reign at 
Eyrefieldare visibleas one walks 
round the paddocks and notices 
here and there the fences on the 
steeplechase course, which runs 
round a considerable portion 
of the farm, and which, it 
may be added, is still kept in 
such order that it is available for 
use if wanted. There are about 
tweive various ‘‘obstacles”’ 
Copyright in the one and a-half 
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mile gallop, so that a horse going a good 
school of three or four miles would have 
had plenty of opportunities for exercising 
his jumping capacity before pulling up; and 
this fact, coupled with the nature and _ size 
of the fences themselves, no doubt had not 
a little to do with the finished performances 
across a country of the horses sent out 
from Eyrefield. The gulf between a_ poet 
and a stud-groom is somewhat wide, yet 
to each of them the saying ‘“ Nascitur non 
fit’”” applies with equal force. Education 
and experience enable the poet to polish 
his rhymes and his metre, but underlying 
these must be the idea and the genius, 
without which they are but empty symbols. 
So, although a man may have spent his 
life in a stable, and have learned by force 
of habit how to treat a horse in almost 
any conceivable circumstance, something 
more than this is demanded from the man 
who is responsible for the duties of stud- 
groom in a large breeding establishment. 
He must have a natural love for horses, 
especially in their early stages of existence ; 
he should be endowed with an _ intuitive 
insight into their wants and necessities ; and 
his own nature must be so bright, cheery, 
and kind, that the dumb animals recognise 
him as a friend, and give him their full trust 
and confidence. In Dan McNally, Linde had 
found such a man, and when the property 
changed hands, Major Loder proved both 
his kindness of heart and his knowledge of 
human nature when he retained him to act 
in the same capacity for the new establish- 
ment. Tall, burly, and upstanding, there is 
Dan himself watching Laveno being exercised 
as we turn to the. right ‘to enter the 
stabling near the house; and though nota 
little water has flowed under the bridge 
since he was born, the light in the blue 
eyes is as keen and merry as ever when 
he turns to greet us, and has the horse 
brought to a standstill for inspection. By 
Bend Or out of Napoli, by Macaroni out of 
Sunshine, by Thormanby out of Sunbeam, 
Laveno is a_ splendidly-bred horse of the 
No. 1 family, according to the Bruce-Lowe 
figures. Foaled in 1892, he is a bay horse, 
standing on short legs, with plenty of bone. 
He has great power, and, at the same time, 
is full of quality. The very excellent picture 
of him which accompanies these lines shows 
what a well-turned horse he is, with his short 
back, fine quarters, well-placed shoulders, 
strong neck, and Arab-like expression and 
head. When at his best he was a good race- 
horse himself, both Ladas and Sir Visto being 
behind him when he won the Jockey Club 
Stakes of 10,000 sovs., and he has already estab- 
lished his reputation as a sire, though I have it 
in my mind that he will do even better in the 
future. In 1904 Uninsured, Lady Honora, 
Best Light, Count Laveno, Nutwith, and 
Gavello were among his representatives on 
the flat, and Lively Lad, who, to the delight 
of the cnlookers, won the Conyngham Cup 
last year, with the ever-popular Harry Beasly 
in the saddle, is in himself a proof that Laveno 
is as capable of siring first-class steeplechase 
horses as he is of getting winners on the flat. 

A noticeable and almost unique feature 
of the Eyrefield Lodge Stud is that Major 
Loder apparently believes in the good strains 
of American blood to a considerably greater 
extent than do the majority of breeders either 
in Ireland or in this country, and, in the 
opinion of the writer, the notion is for many 
reasons an excellent one, and should com- 
mend itself to the notice of breeders in 
general. The first brood mare we come 
to is Sibola, foaled in America in 1896, and 
imported to this country in 1897. She is a 
light bay mare, by Sailor Prince out of 
Saluda, by the French-bred horse Mortemer, 
and traces back on her dam’s side to Hamerkin, 
who represents all that is best in America 
of the No. 4 family. Sibola showed brilliant 
racing form in this country, winning many 
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races, amongst which was the One 
Thousand Guineas, and being only beaten 
by a short head for the Oaks. She 
has developed into a mare of fine length, 
reach, and symmetry, and with her at 
the time of our visit was a_ beautiful 
chestnut filly foal by Gallinule, who had 
a remarkable likeness to Pretty Polly, 
but one has regretfully to record that 
the youngster has since died. In the 
next box to Sibola stands May Race, a 
bay mare bred in 1897 by Major Loder, 
and a winner of the Irish Oaks. She 
is by Meianion out of Maibaum; she is 
the dam of Maggio, by Laveno, and she 
has a two year old filly by the same 
sire, a yearling filly by Bushey Park, 
and a lengthy, racing-like colt foal by 
Wildfowler. Next comes Chinook, another 
American-bred mare. She was foaled in 
the United States in 1895, and brought 
to this country in the following year, and 
is by Sensation out of Breeze, by Alarum 
out of imported Blairgowrie, by Breadal- 
bane. Betore going to the stud she gave 
evidence of fair racing capacity, winning 
several races, including the Nassau Stakes 
as a three year old, and the Subscription 
Stakes, over the Abingdon Mile, as a four 
year old, in which she beat Dieudonné 
and Eager by four lengths. As_ she 
stands at present, Chinook is a grand 
stamp of a brood mare, a_ beautiful 
dappled bay in colour; she has wonderful 
back and loins, fine rein and reach, good 
quarters and second thighs, and shows 
far more quality than most American-bred 
animals. Her bay foal by Laveno promises 
to be every bit as good-looking as her dam, 
and if make and shape are to be relied 
upon, cannot well help growing into a good 
race-horse. Bred, too, in the United States 
is Lutetia, foaled in 1897, by Pontiax out 
of Luella B. She is by no means a bad 
type of mare, her shoulders, in particular, 
being strong and well placed. Her chest- 
nut filly foal by Gallinule has many of the 
characteristics of her sire, with her four 
white stockings and white blaze, bone 
below the hocks, and an almost masculine 
expression. Next door to Lutetia comes 
Springthorn, by Morgan out of Maythorn, 
by Thuringian Prince, and as we are 
looking at her sharp, racing-like filly foal 
by Gallinule the sound of hoofs makes us 
turn round in time to see Covert Hack, 
who enjoys the unique honour of haviag 
won the much-coveted Conyngham Cup 
on four occasions, viz., in 1899, Ig00, 1901, 
and 1903, come in from exercise; but there is 
little time to take much stock of him, for 
as the door of the next box is opened the 
word ‘‘ Admiration”’ is enough to make one 
forget all else for the moment. There 
she is, a chestnut mare of the same 
colour as her famous daughter, and it 
is easy: to see whence comes Pretty 
Polly’s invariable habit of standing with 
her fore legs well under her, and from 
where she gets her wonderful loins and 
depth of girth. The mare herself is by 
Saraband out of Gaze, and, in addition 
to Pretty Polly, is the dam of Adula, 
her full sister Admirable Crichton, by 
Isinglass, and has yet to show to the 
public Adora, and her present foal, both 
sisters to the famous mare. Like many 
other good brood mares, Admiration was 
valueless as a race-horse. She was foaled 
in 1892, and during her racing career 
could only manage to win two races, one 
of which was an event worth £48 Ios., 
and the other a smali handicap at Leopards- 
town. To a student of breeding the 
pedigree of animals by Gallinule out of 
Admiration is of great interest, for it is 
remarkably full of “sire”? blood, and an 
analysis of thirty-two quarterings shows 
that of this number twenty-seven belong 
either to “sire” or “running’”’ families. 
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Much as one would like to linger and gossip about Admiration 
and the doings of her daughter, it is impossible to do so, 
and reluctantly we leave her box and turn to Gallinaria, a great 
roomy chestnut mare by Gallinule out of Pierina, by Morgan out 
of Balornock, by Galopin. She was herself the winner of the Irish 
Derby in 1900, and her present filly foal is by Isinglass; her 
next one will be by St. Frusquin. Astrology,a well-bred mare by 
Hermit out of Stella, has a good Gallinule foal to show us; and 
before leaving the brood mares one may place on record a golden 
maxim of Dan McNally, which teaches us that in the manage- 
ment of brood mares who are at all excitable or queer tempered, 
as some 0. them are apt to be about foaling-time, silence is the 
road to success: ‘Be very quiet with them and very patient, 
but hold your tongue.” The general management of the 
stud farm has been entrusted to the capable supervision of 
Mr. Noble Johnson, who knows every inch of the land, is 
a practical farmer, and has as much knowledge of horses 
as it is good for any man to possess; and we are so far 
fortunate that it is under his guidance that we go to look at 
the yearlings. We cross the steeplechase course, already alluded 
to, and the wirter paddocks, five in number, and averaging 
about eight acres in area; these are well sheltered by trees and 
hedges, and are fed off with cattle in the summer-time and used 
for bloodstocl in the winter. With memories of Admiration 
still lingering in the mind one turns to look at the sister to 
Pretty Polly. There is plenty of her—size and range and bone 
are all there; but she is just at an awkward age, and no doubt 
a year will make a vast difference in her appearance; at 
present all that one can say is that, as far as looks go, there 
are certainly possibilities of a useful future. The bay filly 
by Bushey Park out of May Race shows good quality, stands well 
on her legs, is nicely turned, and has good depth and heart room. 

There is another filly by Gallinule out of Springthorn, with 
many of her sire’s rather gaudy markings, in the suape of a 
white blaze and a pair of white stockings behind. She has plenty 
of bone, but is at present inclined to be heavy in the shoulders. 
Many of Gallinule’s stock have this appearance when young, but 
they often fine down and improve in this respect with age and 
training. Leaving the fillies, we come to a grand paddock of 
about forty-five acres in extent, in which are four colts, who are 
just now sheltering themselves in a roomy shed, where they can 
stand on good Irish bog-mould, than which there is nothing 
cooler or more healthy for the feet. Here is a brown colt by 
Gallinule out of Chinook, and a powerful, lengthy youngster he is, 
with plenty of bone, and one who looks like growing into a race- 
horse. But for whatever my opinion is worth, I give it in favour 
of the bay son of Isinglass and Sibola, who is standing near him. 
This colt moves well, stands on short legs, is well ribbed, and is 
good to meet and follow. Astrology, whose speedy son, Star 
Shoot, by Isinglass, is now doing good service at the stud in 
America, and whose other son, Telescope, ran second for 
the St. Leger, has a nice short-legged, lengthy, racing-like 
youngster in her colt by Florizel I1., and the chestnut colt 
by Laveno out of Gallinaria is quite a ‘“‘commanding” young 
horse. There is plenty of freedom and liberty about him, too, 
though as yet he is quite unfurnished, and but a big baby for 
his age. 

To few owners is it given to breed and own such an animal 
as Pretty Polly; but however much good fortune may be in 
store for the owner of Eyrefield Lodge, no one will be found to 
grudge it him, for he is popular wherever he goes, and it is to 
men of his stamp that we must look for the maintenance and 
support of breeding and racing in the future. a. Hi OB. 
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FLORIDA CROCODILES. 


HE crocodile represented in these pictures is a true 
crocodile, the scientific name of which is Crocodilus 
americanus, a species of wide distribution, being known 
from Florida, the West Indies, Central America, 
Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador. It was first 

discovered in Florida thirty years ago by a Mr. W. T. Hornady, 
who observed it to be an inhabitant of the seacoast, streams, 
and lakes of South-Eastern Florida, ranging north as far as Lake 
Worth, 100 miles north of the southern extremity of the State. 
Mr. Hornady supposed these individuals, the largest of which 
measured 14ft. in length, to represent a species different 
from that of more southern waters, and named it Crocodilus 
floridanus; but the late Professor Cope, the great authority or 
North Ame- 
rican reptiles, 
could not 
confirm _ this 
view after a 
careful com- 
parison with 
specimens 
from Cuba 
and Mexico. 
Up to that 
time the 
alligator (Alli- 
gator missis- 
sippiensis) 
was supposed 
to be the only 
crocodilian 
inhabiting the 
United States. 
This  Missis- 
sippi alligator 
is character- 
istic of North 
America, 
ranging from 
North Caro- 
lina to the 
Kio Grande 
of Texas and 
Florida. It 
is far more 
common in 
Florida than 
the crocodile, 
as it has 
been estimated that 2,500,000 alligators were killed in that 
State between 1880 and 1894. In 18g0, according to Dr. 
H. M. Smith of the United States TF'ish Commission, about 
25olb. of alligator teeth were sold, hunters receiving from 1dol. 
to 2dol. a pound for them. They are removed by burying the 
heads and rotting out the teeth. Of the best teeth, about seventy 
make a pound. 

The stuffing of alligators and the polishing of the teeth 
give employment to forty persons. Unfortunately, alligators 
grow very slowly; at fifteen years of age they are only ait. 
long, so that a 12-footer may be reasonably supposed to be 
seventy-five years old. The artificial propagation of these 
animals had been undertaken fifteen 
years ago to supply the trade in 
Florida curiosities. The incubator 
system employed is quite simple. The 
eggs, which are about the size of those 
of a goose, are placed in boxes of sand 
and covered up; these boxes are exposed 
on a roof to the torrid rays of a tropical 
sun, and in a few days the young 
reptiles are hatched. Alligators never 
enter the sea, whilst the American 
crocodile has a preference for salt 
water, estuaries being its favourite 
resorts. ‘They are said to be less 
vicious in their disposition. 

There has often been confusion 
between true crocodiles and _alliga- 
tors, both in America and in the Old 
World. What are called alligators in 
India and Africa are crocodiles, the 
only Old World alligator being the 
Chinese Alligator sirensis, which is 
found only in the Yang-tse- Kiang. 
They may be distinguished by means 
of the following characters: The fourth, 
canine-like tooth of the lower jaw in 
the crocodile fits into a notch of the 
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upper jaw, and is more or less visible 
when the mouth is closed, whilst in 
the alligator this tooth fills a pit in 
the upper jaw, and is _ completely 
hidden when the mouth is closed. 
Crocodiles have fourteen or fifteen 
teeth on each side of the lower jaw, 
alligators have seventeen to twenty- 
two. As regards the Florida species, 
the crocodile is easily distinguished 
from the alligator by its longer and 
narrower snout. The snout of the 
alligator is exactly comparable to that 
of the pike ; hence the name Alligator 
lucius, which was proposed for it by 
Cuvier. The elongate shape of the 
snout and the notch for the fourth 
lower tooth are well shown in the 
photographs here reproduced; in this 
specimen the first lower tooth of 
the left side has pierced the upper 
jaw, and is exposed when the 
mouth is ciosed; this peculiarity, 
although frequent in old croco- 
diles, is not constant. Young 
crocodiles have the snout much 
shorter than adults, and might easily 
be confounded with young alligators but for the number of 
teeth. 

Notwithstanding all that has been written on the specific 
characters, the distinction and definition of the true crocodiles 
remains a matter of considerable difficulty. It appears to the 
writer that only eleven species are entit!ed to stand, viz., one 
inhabiting the greater part of Africa and Madagascar and also 
Syria, one from West Africa, one from Madagascar, three from 
India and the Malay countries, the largest of which enters the 
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sea and ranges eastwards to North Australia and the Fiji 
Islands, one from North Australia, avd four from Tropical 
America. 


MP HERSON’S FAREWELL. 


DO not quite know whether I had actually lost myself. 
The best that I can say is that I was extremely uncertain 
of my way. This, at all events, 
1 know—that I had already been 
conscious of that cold chill and 

kind of arrest of the heart’s action that 
one seems to feel at the first moment of 
realisation, or fancied realisation, that 
all one’s landmarks are gone. I had 
been trout-fishing far out on the moor, 
in a little burn that was famous. The 
day had been beautiful, but for its 
midges, and the game little fish, hungry 
for fly in the stream that was just 
clearing from a spate, came freely and 
fought gallantly. I hada basketful. I 
delayed longer than I should have done 
beside the water, till the swallows and 
martins had come down, flying close 
over the stream’s surface, and as I 
turned away, after putting up my rod, 
the swallows had gone somewhere to 
their roosting, and their place as insect- 
hawks had been taken by the bats. 
When the bats come out, fish, as a rule, 
cease to rise—at least, I have found it 
so, though some speak of great catches 
with the Coachman or the White Moth. 
Tor my own part, when it gets too dark 
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for the fish to see the Blue Dun, I think it is time to be going 
home. If the fish could see the Blue Dun when I left off that 
night, it was certainly more than I could do, and even as I turned 
homeward I felt that I ought to have been on my way sooner. 

I believed, however, that I knew my road perfectly. At 
home, in an armchair, by lamplight, | would have declared that 
I knew it blindfold; for a few years previously it had been very 
familiar country, and I thought that | remembered all its features. 
It was only as the dusk gave out, and the real dark set in, that I 
began to appreciate how like each 
other the dim outlines were ot 
those features that I supposed I 
knew so well. It was not so 
much that I did not seem able to 
see the features by which I had 
proposed to steer, but that there 
appeared to be so many of them; 
the same seemed to be repeated 
so very often, although I knew 
that really there ought to be no 
more than one of its particular 
kind. Until one has actually 
tried it, 1 do not think it possible 
to imagine how helpless one feels 
in the dark on the open moorland, 
even moorland that is known 
fairly intimately. Neither can 
one realise without the actual 
experience how full of hidden pitfalls and occasions of trips and 
stumbles and falls the moorland is when it becomes so dark that 
one cannot see where one puts one’s feet. The actual falling is a 
very demoralising process, so that after the shock you lose nerve 
and confidence, and begin to be more doubtful than ever of your 
steering indications. It was not until after my third serious fall 
that I began to be really a little dazed, and to find myself 
wondering what the experience would be like of spending the 
night under the heather, like Rob Roy or some other Highland 
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cateran—only, unfortunately, I had not so much as a plaid. Of 
course, what we are always told is that you are bound to be all 
right, that you are bound to arrive ‘* somewhere,” if you will but 
follow down the course of a burn. This is quite good advice so 
far as it goes, but the trouble of it is that sometimes it goes a 
good deal too far. For one thing, your burn, granting that you 
are able to “ follow it down,” as you are told to do, is more likely 
than not to land you in the low country very many a weary mile 
from the place where you would be; and, in the second place, 
this ‘* following down” is not always so easy in practice as it 
sounds. You will come, here and there, upon deep ravines worn 
by subsidiary burns, running at right angles into the main one 
which you are following ; and that means that you have to follow 
them up until you can find a place to cross them, and then 
follow them down on the other side to their junction with the 
bigger stream, before you can take up again your main line. 
And by the time you have done that more than once or twice, a 
good deal of the night has worn itself away, and you have 
traversed a good many miles, and are ready to drop down and 
sleep in the heather of very weariness. 

Just as I began to put all these points to myself, a fern-owl, 
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and then, on second looks, I doubted. It positively did not 
look quite human. The thought dashed through my mind of 
the warlocks, the fairies, the kelpies; and all this I discarded as 
ancient superstition. In a moment I knew—I say “I knew,” 
for the conviction came upon me as of a certain fact---that this 
was an appearance on the astral plane that I was beholding ; 
it was the gallows-tree on which some poor wretched miscreant 
had been hanged, and here he was, made visible to my 
enlightened eyes. Like a flash, too, there went through my 
mind the words of that famous chorus of Burns to ‘¢ M’Pherson’s 
Farewell”: 
Sae rantingly, sae wantonly, 
Sae dauntingly gaed he; 
He played a spring, and danc’d it round, 
Below the gallows-tree. 

As I| said the words to myself there came plainly to my ears the 
fiddle’s skirl, and I believed it to be that bold freebooter’s self. 

And the next minute there rose a din of shrill laughter. It 
was awful. If it had not been plainly absurd to run from such 
a dancer as that—and over the moor, and in the dark !—I should 
have run. As it was, I stood stock still and tried to cry out. 
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nightjar, or whatever you please to call it, began its ‘ jarring,” 
and if anyone can tell from what point of the compass this 
purring, mysterious noise arises, he must be a wizard. Presently 
the bird came, almost brushing my face, when I thought I had 
heard him ‘jarring’ a long way off, and from the opposite 
direction to that in which I had seemed to hear him. It is an 
eerie, uncanny sound, and I followed the bird’s flight the yard or 
two I could see it as it went past; and as I turned my head to 
do so, I may fairly confess now that my heart stood stock still a 
moment, and I suffered the sensation of icy cold drops of water 
trickling down my spine. It was fear, if anything ever was. 
And this is what caused it. Upon the left, on the crest of the 
hill, outlined against the sky, stood the high form of a gallows— 
a weird sight enough by itself on the lonely moorland. But this 
was a gallows-tree very far indeed from being by itself. It was 
excellently well attended. Beneath it, in fiendish inhuman glee, 
danced a form that was hardly human, danced and pranced and 
auticked and reared in some unholy devil’s pranks. The form 
really was not wholly human. In the darkness I thought at first 
that, of course, my eyesight was playing me some trick, that this 
was, beyond doubt, a human form, a human dancer, really; 
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But I could not cry. My mouth was kiln dry, and no sound 
came. I even ventured a little nearer the uncouth thing then 
for a better look. The sight began to appear even more inhuman 
and unholy, for the thing had a horned head. Before I had 
drawn near enough to havea really distinct view I came on the 
fiddler. He saw mea great deal plainer than I could see him, 
for he was one of the Petulengros—horse-coping gipsies, whom I 
knew well—and all the gipsies can see much better at night than 
we can. He called me by name, surprised to see me at that hour 
on the moor; and when I heard my name called I seemed brought 
into touch with humanity once again. 

What had happened was that the local authorities, since I 
had been there, had put up a signpost—my gallows-tree—at 
the moorland cross-roads, and Jasper Petulengro had tethered 
his goat to it. His playing on the fiddle always seemed to send 
the goat quite mad, and he made money by showing off the 
performance at fairs—‘‘ Sae rantingly, sae wantonly, sae daunt- 
ingly gaed he.” I wasnot many yards off my straight way home. 
But they ought not to put up signposts on lonely places of the 
moor without notice given, and gipsies ought not to tie their 
goats to them at night, and make them dance to the fiddle. 
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HERE are very few houses in England exactly com- 
parable to Maxstoke Castle, that historic dwelling-place 
in Warwickshire which maintains unimpaired its 
medizval fortified character, and yet has continued to 
be used as a residence ever since its defensive needs 

passed away. Architects are agreed upon the singular interest 
that is found in such an antique residence, and the illustrations 
which accompany this article will give the right impression of its 
character. There is nothing, indeed, to break the medizyval spell. 
Intervening centuries seem swallowed up; the atmosphere seems 
unchanged ; the warder, we think, still keeps watch on the wall; 
there is loud parley at the gate, and the men are mustered in the 
courtyard. When we remember that many persons who figure 
largely in English history, and whose sounding deeds and strenuous 
lives are familiar in Shakespeare’s historical plays, were dwellers 
at Maxstoke, it will be seen that the house is entitled to a high 
place amongst old English homes It belongs to a period when 
the great and formidable castle, more of a fortress than a residence, 
was giving place to the defended dwelling-house, which, though 
still protected by walls, towers, portcullis, and drawbridge, fore- 
shadowed the time in which such defensive preparations would 
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cease to be necessary, though it was still good, in the Wars of 
the Roses, and in the struggle that followed, to live ina place like 
Maxstoke, which could be put into a posture of defence upon the 
instant call of need. 

The house is completely enclosed within an embattled 
enceinte, protected by a surrounding moat, deep and broad, and is 
defended by strong angle towers---the Dead Man’s Tower on the 
north-east, the Ladye’s lower on thenorth-west, rising higher than 
the others, the Dairy Tower on the south-east, and the Kitchen 
Tower on the south-west—while the great entrance, survival of 
the old barbican, is a gateway between two high and formidable 
towers. The visitor now approaches by crossing a stone bridge, 
which has replaced the drawbridge, but he notices the place 
into which it fitted and was raised, as well as the grooves in 
which the portcullis was lowered, and he passes between ancient 
oaken doors seamed by the storms of centuries, plated with iron 
in the reign of Henry VI., and still stout as of yore. 

Maxstoke lies in one of the most beautiful regions of 
middle England, about halfway between Coventry and Bir- 
mingham, and some three miles north of Great Pakington, with 
which it has had many associations. The deer park covers 
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about 150 acres, 
and is beautifully 
timbered with 
noble trees, while 
avenerable avenue 
of elms is. the 
approach on the 
east side, as 
may be seen in 
the picture. It 
is a district full 
of history, and 
now traversed 
with delight by 
many tourists in 
the Midlands, whe 
may explore it 
either from 
Birmingham — or 
Coventry. Itisa 
rare thing to find 
so interesting a 
specimen of 
English early 
domestic architec- 
ture so. situated 
and circum- 
stanced, and 
England is fortu- Copyright 
nate in possessing 
unimpaired such a characteristic specimen of the fortified 
mansions of the fourteenth century. 

Here in early time resided a family bearing the name of 
Oddingsells, being a people of power, possessing the feudal 
privileges of gallows, tumbrel, and the assay of bread and beer. 
Edmund Oddingsells, who died without issue in the reign of 
Edward I., had several sisters, of whom Ida, the eldest, had 
Maxstoke as her portion, and it passed with her marriage to 
John de Clinton, who was one of the great barons of the time. 
Ile accompanied Edward I. on the expedition to Scotland, and 
was rewarded with some of the possessions of Malcolm 
Drummond, who was then in arms against the King. Thus, at 
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avery early time, 

Maxstoke became 

associated with 
Las some men who 
played a sounding 
part in English 
history, and the 
mother of its 
chatelaine was 
Elizabeth, 
daughter of the 
famous William 
Longespée, Earl of 
Salisbury. John de 
Clinton left two 
sons, of whom the 
second shall be 
noticed first, 
because he was 
the builder of 
Maxstoke Castle 
in ats present 
form, though that 
there was an older 
house on the site, 
of which some 
fragments are 
built into the base 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” of the existing 
structure, 1s 

exceedingly probable. This William de Clinton was a man of great 
fame, who held the offices of Justice of Chester, Constable of Dover 
Castle,and Warden of the Cinque Ports. He also had custody of 
the King’s Forests from the Trent southward, and was raised to 
the dignity of Earl of Huntingdon in 1337. The building of 
Maxstoke seems to have begun about the year 134°, when the 
Earl had licence to crenellate his house. He had already 
founded in the southern part of his lordship the Priory of 
Maxstoke for canons of the Augustinian order, extensive 
remains whereof sull exist. By his will, dated August 23rd, 
1354, he left the castle which he had built to his nephew, 
Sir Jobn de Clinton, for whom he appears to bave designed it, 
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this John being the son of his elder brother John, and, therefore, 
the grandson of the first possessor of Maxstoke of the Clinton 
line. The Clintons were barons by writ, and the new 
possessor, a soldier of note in his time, who fought at Poictiers 
and in other engagements in France, was at ore time Constable 


Copyright 


of Windsor Castle, and was the third Lord Clinton. He 
married, as his first wife, Idonea, sister and heiress of William 
de Say, and the representative of another great baronial house, 
so that his grandson, who succeeded him, and was the fourth 
baron by writ, was known as Lord Say. He also was a soldier 
of the French wars, and a great benefactor to Maxstoke Priory. 





ACROSS THE MOAT—THE ONLY ENTRANCE. 
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His grandfather’s second wife, who was another great heiress, 
lived to the age of eighty, so that he did not come into possession 
until he was in middle life, and his son, who was another 
John, for personal reasons which are not known, exchanged 
Maxstoke with Humphrey, Earl of Stafford, for two lordships in 
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Northamptonshire. The last of the Clintons of Maxstoke was 
also a fighting man; but he had the misfortune to be captured 
in France, where he languished in prison for six years. 
Humphrey, Earl of Stafford, who was made a Knight of the 
Garter in 1429, and was raised to the Dukedom of Buckingham 
in 1444, was Lieutenant-Governor of Normandy, Captain of 
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Calais, and Ambassador to France, and he was granted 
precedence before all other dukes who might thenceforward be 
created, excepting descendants of the King’s boy. He was a 
zealous Lancastrian, and marrying Margaret Beaufort, daughter 
and heiress of Edmund, Duke of Somerset, he came near to the 
Royal house, and his relationship to the Crown, at a later time, 
when ambitions ran high, brought his grandson to the scaffold. 
Buckingham was himself slain at the battle of Northampton, 
one of his sons having already perished on the Lancastrian side 
at St. Albans in 1455. He directed that his funeral should be 
solemnised  with- 
out superfluous 
cost or charge, and 
left large bequests 
for the destitute 
poor, who were to 
carry tapers at his 
funeral and pray 
for the repose of 
hissoul. Bucking- 
ham left his mark 
on Maxstoke by 
plating the oaken 
doors which closed 
behind the port- 
cullis with iron 
sheets bearing his 
arms and_= sup- 
porters and also 
the “burning nave 
and knot” which 
was the ancient 
badge of his house, 
and these devices 
still remain. It 
does not appear 
that this great 
personage made 
Maxstoke his 
principal resi- Copyright 
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dence, but the names of successive constables appointed by 
himself and those who came after him have been recorded. 

The second Duke, who became, by marrying Catherine 
Woodville, a brother-in-law of Edward IV., was one of 


‘Richard II1.’s great supporters, and the chief agent in obtaining 


for him the crown; but before Richard had been on the throne 
many months Buckingham became alienated, and entered into 
projects for calling over Henry, Earl of Richmond. He was 
closely associated with the Woodvilles, and this family greatly 
supporting the candidature of Richmond, Buckingham agreed to 
head a rising in the 
West of England. 
The insurrection 
was a failure. 
Most of his 
men deserted him, 
and he was himself 
betrayed by a 
retainer, taken to 
Salisbury, and 
there executed, 
though apparently 
without legal trial. 
Dugdale says that 
Rachard Tit. 
marching towards 
Northampton 
shortly thereafter, 
in the last year of 
his reign, came 
from Kenilworth 
to Maxstoke, and 
commanded _ that 
part of the inner 
residential — build- 
ings there should 
be taken down and 
carried with all 
speed to the castle, 
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intention was carried out or not is not known, for Richard was soon because he had incautiously said that in certain conditions he 
afterwards killed at Bosworth Field. It will be remembered that in might succeed to the throne as representing Thomas, Duke of 
the play his ghost appears to the doomed King and to Richmond Gloucester, youngest son of Edward III. Thus is he accused 
in the tents at Bosworth. Edward, third Duke of Buckingham, in the play: 

was restored by the new King to all his father’s dignities and First, it was usual with him, every day 

possessions; but in 1521 he was tried and executed by “ the It would infect his speech, That if the King 

long divorce of steel,” tor high treason, really because he stood Should without issue die, he’ll carry it so 

too near to the Royal line tor the liking of Henry VIII., and To make the sceptre his. 
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Maxstoke was forfeited by the attainder of the Duke, and, 
after passing through the hands of the family of Compton, it was 
purchased in 1599 from Sir Thomas Egerton, Lord Keeper of 
the Great Seal, by Mr. Thomas Dilke, with whose descendants 
it has ever since remained, being now the property of Mr. 
Beaumont Fetherston. The Fetherstons came by direct descent, 
and Dugdale recalls that Mr. Francis Fetherston ‘ was slayne by 
a trooper at Ke isington, September 2nd, 1682,” and his buff coat 
has been preserved among the old treasures of Maxstoke. 
The venerable structure is built upon the plan of a paral- 
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lelogram, and the moat in which its ancient walls and towers 
are retlected is some 16ft. deep and very wide, the water being 
supplied by a stream, and collected in two pools on the south- 
west, which are curiously known as the Top Pool and the Pool 
Tail. The angle towers, whose names have been given, are very 
strong, and afforded to the defenders a great command over their 
assailants, opening upon the embattled walls. These walls are 
26ft. high, and the gateway tower is formidable, being flanked 
by two hexagonal towers, projecting and loop-holed for the 
defence of the drawbridge. It may be noticed that the stonework 
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is so constructed that the bridze could be raised, and that 
its upper edge, fitting close under the stone ledge, would make it 
impossible for the besiegers to grapple it from outside. The 
groove for the portcullis is plainly visible, as are openings in the 
entrance archway through which molten lead, pitch, or other 
destructive elements of old warfare could be poured upon those 
who won their way thus far. Behind the portcullis the heavy 
oaken doors were closed, and still remain, the hinges bearing the 
cross crosslets which were the arms of William de Clinton, the 
founder, and the ancient oak still has the iron plating which 
was added by the Duke of Buckingham, with his coat armour 
and badge. The entrance archway is groined with massive ribs, 
springing directly from the walls, and ornamented with carved 
bosses at the intersections. Guard chambers are on either side, 
and within the quadrangle the fortifications are strong, as may be 
seen. On the north and south walls are rows of corbels, which 
were designed to support the roofs of wooden buildings in which 
the soldiers could be housed when the walls were required to be 
manned; while above is the passage or causeway behind the 
battlements, 6ft. wide, upon which the defenders would take their 
stand, and by which access was had to the chambers in the 
towers. 

The dwelling-house occupies the north-west angle of the 
courtyard. Some part of it is early, but the front was rebuilt 
in the seven.eenth century, and some changes have since been 
introduced. The great baronial hall, with a dais at one end, is 
on the first floor, and is a handsome apartment, possessing some 
valuable pictures. At the south end of the hall was the chapel, 
now disused, which has a very fine west window of the Late 
Decorated period. ‘The kitchen is on the other side of the 
chapel, and has oak panelling and an original firep ace. It would 
appear that communication must have been cairied on between 
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the hall and the kitchen across the chapel. Here, in 1457; 
John Talbot, afterwards Earl of Shrewsbury, married Catherine, 
daughter of the Duke of Buckingham. At the present time 
the lower part of the chapel serves as a pantry, while the upper 
part forms a corridor of communication with the great hall. 
The latter apartment is very handsome, with a notable mantel- 
piece on the west side of carved and coloured stone, adorned 
with the many quatterings of the Dilkes, and bearing curious 
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inscriptions—“ Pennatus sidera morte,” ‘Where no woode is 
ye fire goeth out,” “No tale bearers, strife ceaseth.” Many 
interesting things have been preserved in this apartment, and 
amongst them the notable engraved suit of armour of the 
fifteenth century, which is illustrated. The furniture is also 
antique, and many objects are there of Stuart and later times. 
The Oak Drawing-room is finely panelled throughout, 
and is distinguished by the possession of a grand carved doorway, 
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forming a kind of inner porch, which is most curiously and richly 
carved in an unusual manner, with doors very deeply panelled, 
as will be seen in one of the pictures. The mantel-piece is also 
remarkably interesting. It is most richly and boldly carved 
in three stages, the upper part being supported by three 
caryatides, and the intervening panels being very characteristi- 
cally sculptured with the shield of Dilke quartering Ashton, and 
the arms and crest of Sir Clement Fisher of Pakington with 
rich mantlings. In the uppermost compartments is a vine 
pattern in the panels with figures between. An unusual feature 
will be noticed in the very quaint rampant lions which are upon 
the plinths below. Here are portraits of Colonel Dilke and his 
wife, of the time of William and Mary, and of the Duke of 
Schomberg, as well as the likeness of Tom Grainger, who was 
the last jester of Maxstoke, 1681, represented with an owl 
perched on his shoulder, a pipe in his hand, and a grin playing 
upon his face. Here also is an antique oak chair, said to have 
been brought from an old house on Bosworth Field, which bears 
an inscription on a brass plate: ‘ In thischair King Henry VII. 
was crowned on Bosworth Field, a.p. 1485.” The table of the 
dining-room on the ground floor is said to have been made out 
of a tree in Coleshill Park, at which Oliver Cromwell is believed 
to have practised marksmanship. 

Enough has been said to show how singularly interesting, 
both historically and architecturally, is Maxstoke Castle. Much 
else would deserve to be noticed in the place. There is the 
tower drawing-room, in the windows of which it is seen that the 
walls are 5ft. thick. It is a panelled chamber with a good 
mantel-piece, and above it is a bedroom, termed Henry VII.’s, 
and above this still another bedroom, which commands a fine 
view over the park. Below, the basements are vaulted, and 
there are several old oaken chimney-pieces, but in every part of 
Maxstoke there is something to attract and interest. It is a 
wonderful exemplar of the life of medizval Englishmen in the 
time when every man’s house was his castle. The drawbridge 
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was raised at night, and the warder kept his watch on the walls 
and parleyed with the stranger without. But the doors were 
opened wide in hospitality, and it was only in times of civil 
broil, in the struggle for the throne, that Maxstoke was 
employed as a fortress. The place is well preserved, almost 
in its original state, with its seventeenth century dwelling- 
house, and long may it remain asa type of the English houses 
of the periods to which it belongs. 


IMPRESSES. 


HE discovery by Sir Henry Maxweii-Lyte and Mr. 
W. H. Stevenson that in 1613 Shakespeare was 
employed to devise an imprese for the Earl of Rutland, 
revives the memory of a very decorative and erudite 
foppery which made the round of Europe in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. According to the admirable 
article in The Times, in which Mr. Sidney Lee, by the courtesy 
of the = is overers, was_privi- 
Jeged to make the announcement, 
the entry in the Earl’s household 
accounts comes under the head- 
ing, ‘*Paymentes for howshold 
stuff, plate, armour, hammers. 
anvyles, and reparacions,” and 
reads: 
1613. 

Item, 31 A/artez, to Mr. Shake- 
speare in gold about my Lordes impreso, 
xliiijs ; to Richard Burbage for paynting 
and making yt, in gold xliiijs—iiij 


Six days earlier the young 
Earl, it appears, had taken part 


celebrate the King’s accession, 
and Shakespeare and Burbage, 
who had been employed respec- 
tively to design and paint the 
imprese which he must tken 
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MINERVA BRITANNA:  ‘** 
and making THE SECOND PART homage 
OR AGARDEN OFHEROY- 


in the annual tilting match to CAL Devices: furnifhed, and adorned with Em- 


blemes , and Lprefs ot fandry natures .. Newly devifed , 
moralized, and publifbed , 


BY HENRY PEACHAM, Mr, of Artes. 
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lest the reader should overlook the reminiscence of Horace’s 
“ Integer vita” 


Who strives te keepe a heart and conscience pure, 
Devoide of vice, and inward guilt of Sinne : 
Is guarded by his Innocence more sure, 
And witnesse of an honest mind within, 
Then if he were in compleate armour ciad, 
Or bow and quiver of the Moore he had. 


For Innocence resembled by the WiliTE, 
And manly courage by the constint heart, 
Way not a straw the force of SLAVNDERS might, 
DEATHES Ebone shaft, or Cvpips golden dart: 
When, whome Affection, or their guilt doe wound, 
Even at the first, are stricken to the ground. 


Although at the time of the Earl of Rutland’s commission 
Peacham was the latest expert on impreses, he was not the first 
English writer on the subject, and to discover how far he had here 
worked according to the rules of the game, we may go back te 
a much earlier book, which bears the title: 


The | Werthy tract of | Paulus 
Iouius, contayning a | Discourse of 
rare inuentions, both | Militarie and 
An orous called Imprese: | Where- 
unto is added a_ Preface contay- 
ning the Arte of composing them, 
with | many other notable deuises. | 
Ev Samuell Daniell late Student in 
Oxenforde. | [Ornament ] | At Lon- 
con, | Printed for Simon Waterson, 


Paulus Iouius is, of course, 
Paclo Giovio, and it will be noted 
Italan origin of the 
fashion is further indicated by 
the Italian form imprese, which 
by the time Peacham wrote had 
been exchanged for the angli- 
cised plural impreses. Imprese 
leing the plural of imoresa, the 
karl of Rutland’s accountant, 
‘Thomas Screvin, if ne desired 





have used, were now rewarded 
for their trouble with com- 
mendable promptutude. If it 
amuses, or perhaps shocks, us 
a little to find our greatest 
dramatist employing his leisure 
to earn a couple of jacobuses 
by designing a tilt-yard device 
for a young nobleman, there was 
probably one person in England 


to show his erudition, was not 
very well advised in debiting 
the payments to “my Lordes 
impreso,” thereby altering the 
gender. The mistake, however, 
Was not an uncommon one, just 
as, alas! in our own day, it is 
not uncommon to find otherwise 
excellent persons, who will write 
of incunabule, as if incunabula 








who thought very decidedly that 
the commission had been offered 











to the wrong man. Only the 
previous year a book on the 
subject of impreses had been 
written and dedicated to Prince 
Henry by his namesake, ‘‘ Henry 
Peacham, Mr. of Artes,’ the 
future author of «The Compleat 








were a feminine singular instead 
of a neuter plural. 

It is time, however, that we 
should allow Daniel to instruct 
us as to the true nature and art 
of impreses, and we seem to be 
submitting ourselves to a long 
lecture when we find him begin 
ning by deducing their pedigree 











Gentleman,” who had already 
distinguished himself by two 
interesting works on drawing and 
limning. 

Peacham’s book, of which 
the title-page to the second part 
is here reproduced, bears the 
pleasing title ‘* Minerva Britanna: 
or a Garden of Heroical 
Deuises furnished and adorned 
with Emblemes and Impresas of sundry natures.’ As the 
latest writer on the subject, he no doubt considered himself the 
expert to whom anyone requiring an imprese was bound to have 
recourse, and the preference given to a mere dramatist, who had 
made no special study of the subject, must have seemed 
to him quite absurd. ‘The hardship was the greater since, along 
with some for which owners had been found, Peacham’s book, 
like the albums of ready-made ex-libris issued nowadays by 
young artists as advertisements of their skill, contained other 
designs, with mottoes and explanatory verses all complete, 
which any noble tiltsman would no doubt have been at liberty 
to use on making their author a reasonable acknowledgment. 
Many of them, on the other hand, have a dedicatory or pane- 
gyrical touch, like the palm and olive of our fac-simile with their 
rather hackneyed inscription : ‘‘ Princeps tibi crescit utrumque,” 
or, again, this design for Mr. Nicolas White, which we may 
offer as an average example of Peacham’s skill. Above it, in 
the original, is the anagram, ‘‘ Nicolas White: In vos hic valet,” 
and below are these two stanzas, with a sidenote added to line 6, 





A TITLE-PAGE OF PEACHAM'S BOOK. 


from the hieroglvphics of ‘ the 
auncient ASgiptians and Chal- 
deans in the Schoole of Mem- 
phis: who devised meanes before 
charecters were founde out, to 
vtter their conceiptes by formes 
of Beastes, Starres, Hlearbes.”’ 
“Thus,” he goes on, ‘was the 
first foundations lavd of imprese: 
From hence were derived by 
succession of pregnant Wittes Stemmata Coates of Armes, 
Insignia Ensignes, and the olde Images which the Romaines 
vsed as witnesses of their Auncestors, Emblemes and Devises.”’ 
From all these rival descendants of the hieroglyphic the 
imprese has necessarily to be distinguished, and our first 
heip towards effecting this is its ordinary Italian meaning— 
‘‘an enterprise,” or, as Daniel ampiilies it, ‘*an enterprise 
taken in hand with a firme and constant intent to bring 
the same to effect.” In the second place, it is to be noted 
that the only enterprises which can be aliowed to count are 
those of love and war, and that thus the right time to wear ap 
imprese is ‘in Warres, lusts, or amorous services,” and the 
most fitting places for them ‘Standards, Shields, Helmets, 
Brooches, Tablets, or such like.” It follows, moreover, that 
impreses are not hereditary, save, we may suppose, in the case 
where a son took on his father’s quest. Moreover, though, no 
doubt, Burbage was mindful to give the Earl of Rutland good 
value for his money, there was no need to use colours in an 
imprese. Black and white, according to Daniel, were quite 
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sufficient, and even, it would 
appear, from his rather obscure 
statement, preferable. 

So far the rules of the 
game are reasonable enough. 
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must go, not to Paolo Giovio, 
whose treatment of the sub- 
ject is literary, but to leronimo 
Ruscelli, whose Le Imprese 
Illustyi so delighted Sir Philip 





Those that follow are more 
artificial. For, firstly, “in a 
perfect impresa” there can 
be but three different forms, 
‘unless they be parts of 
the whole,” 7.¢, not more 
than three objects or ideas 
may be embodied, though the 
idea of a garden, for instance, 
may need the inclusion of more 
than one flower. As the objects 
or ideas are thus limited to 
three, so “the mot or posie of 
an impresa may not exceede 
three words,” but here again a 


Sidney that he wished to 
send a copy of it as a_ pre- 
sent to Hubert Languet, though 
Languet apparently did not 
share his pupil’s enthusiasm, 
since he ignored the offer. 
Ruscelli’s book passed 
through several editions, all 
of them — illustrated. Here 
from that printed at Venice 
in 1566 is the impresa_ of 
Emanuel Filiberto, a good 
average example, and _ inter- 
esting as that of the = an- 
cestor of a reigning king. 








little licence was allowed in the 
case of Dum, Nec, Et, Non, 
In, Per, etc. Thirdly, the 
mot had to be taken out of 
some famous author, but this 
precept Daniel characterises as 
‘good but not alwayes neces- 
sarie.” Fourthly and fifthly, 
the device must be neither ‘altogether manifest nor too 
obscure, neither yet triviall or common,” and above all 
neither the figure, without the motto, nor the motto 
without the figure must reveal the author's meaning. 
lor instance, and here Daniel lays bare a weakness in the 
author whom he had translated, Giovio’s imprese of a “ Chimney 
with a great fire and smoke, with this mot, Doue é gran fuoce e 
gran fumo (where there is great fire, there is great smoke)” is 
bad, because figure and motto both tell the same tale and tell it 
completely. ‘ But if unto the fire and smoke had been added the 
mot, Vtrumque stmul, the imprese had been most perfect,” for then 
the significance of neither motto nor figure would have been 
clear without the other. 

If we now apply these rules to Peacham’s imprese for 
Mr. Nicolas White, we shall find in the first place that 
his mot, Ju vos hic valet, has four words, but that it escapes 
censure, since one of the four is the preposition Jn. It must also 
be reckoned to the credit of the deviser that the mot, in 
accordance with good precedents, is an anagram, though 
Daniel does not mention 
this as an added merit. 
In the second place, 


IMPRESE DESIGNED 





FOR NICOLAS WHITE. 


Perhaps the mot, Iufestus 
infestis (a foe to my _ foes), 
is too easily intelligible by 
itself to have contented Daniel, 
but its meaning is excellently 
carried out in reverse in the 
picture of the elephant caressing 
the friendly sheep. It is greatly 
to be regretted that no record apparently survives of the imprese 
which the Earl of Rutland bore at the tilting on March 25th, 
1613. It would have been immensely interesting to know what 
Shakespeare’s genius produced when it was set to evolve such 
a toy. ALFRED \WW. PoLLarb. 


BRITISH FLOWER LIFE 
= 4 e 
MONG present-day workers in the field of science no one 
has contributed more to our knowledge of Nature 
than Lord Avebury, who, in his latest published 
volume, ‘“‘ Notes on the Life History of British 
Flowering Plants” (Macmillan), has supplemented 
the various Floras which have been our companions in the past 
with the life history of our native plants and descriptions of 
flower fertilisation. Several pages in the introduction are given 
to the crossing of flowers, and it is common knowledve that 
wind and insect are mainly responsible for the propagation of 
species in the plant world. 
Lord Avebury’s study of 
hees has shown immense 





evranting that the’ three 
arrows are all ‘parts of 
one whole,”’ 7.¢., the idea of 
onslaughts to be resisted, 
these with the only other 
essential feature in the 
picture, the heart, give us 
only two ‘ forms,” so that 
the maximum of three is 
not exceeded. On_ the 
other hand, unless there is 
some significance in the 
landscape which has 
escaped this critic, the 
inclusion of a ‘ form” 
which contributes nothing 
to the meaning, is surely 
a blot. Lastly, the most 
essential rule, that neither 
motto nor figure should 
be intelligible without the 
other, is amply observed, 
for without the figure we 
could give meaning neither 
to vos nor hic, and without 
the motto we should have 
no clue to the result of 
these attacks on the heart. A VENETIAN 
By the evidence of 
this imprese for Nicolas White it must thus be granted 
that “ Henry Peacham, Mr. of Artes,” was by no means 
unacquainted with his business. It must be owned, how- 
ever, that the artistic value, alike of his design (arrows 
whichkaneed labels to them are but poor things) and of its 
execution, does not rise much above the valentines which 
are among the reminiscences of the middle-aged, though the 
young ladies and gentlemen of the present day no_ longer 
exchange them. The imprese was an Italian fashion, and 
if we would see it at its best, in the black and white 
which Daniel commended, it is to the Italian books that we 
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research into the nature 
of these busy visitors 
to wild and _— garden 
flowers, who in the search 
for nectar or pollen bring 
into life the embryo seed. 
It will astonish those un- 
acquainted with the fact 
before, that ‘as a rule,” to 
quote the author’s words 
(page 6), ‘each working 
bee keeps during each 
journey to a single species 
of plant. It is interesting 
that this fact was men- 
tioned by Aristotle. It has 
been questioned, probably 
because male bees have 
been watched, and they 
are not so constant as the 
females. For them it is 
not so important. Male 
bees take no share in the 
Ae ‘ provision of food, and 
: <3 their time is of no value. 
Hence neither of the two 
reasons which influence 
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them. One advantage to 
the bees is the economy of time resulting from doing the 
same thing over and over again; but another, no doubt, 
is that the pollen of different species is kept separate and 
not mixed together. Working bees waste no time, and 
fly quickly. Darwin timed humble bees at ten miles an 
hour, and I believe hive bees are considerably more rapid. 1 
have often watched them, and seen them visit some twenty 
flowers a minute; and though we would suppose that when flowers 
are numerous many must be missed, this does not appear to be 
the case. Darwin, for instance, near Bournemouth, in the course 
of a long walk, examined several hundred flowers of Heath (Erica 
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Tetralix), and every one had been visited. Nay, each flower is 
visited several times a day. In the case of Dictamnus Fraxinella 
he found the visits amounted to thirty a day. Of course, 
however, in the case of many species the visits are compara- 
tively few and far between.” There is evidence throughout the 
book of Lord Avebury’s searching observations of the labour of 
the bee in effecting this interesting change in the condition of 
the flower and of the kind of insect that visits certain plants. 
The arrangement of the genera is intelligible, and there are 
numerous illustrations, which, unhappily, fail to portray the beauty 
of the flower or plant they represent. It is necessary for life- 
like studies to seek such works as Sowerby, Pratt, and Hulme. 
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T this season of the year, those who wish to commence 
keeping fowls are accustomed to deliberate over the 
breed 
thev 
should 

select. It may 
not be the very 
best time to begin, 
but when Christ- 
mas is past, and 
the days begin to 
lengthen out a 
little, the mind 
naturally inclines 
towards” rural 
pursuits. The 
garden and_ the 
curtilage, which 
have been same- 
what neglected 
during the hardest 
weeks of winter, 
begin once 
more to reassert 
their fascination. 
It may be of some 
interest and value, 
therefore, to show 
the grounds on 
which Orpington 
fowls are recom- 
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But the student will find much to edify in the care‘ul botanical 
drawings, especially those depicting the shedding of the pollen, 
as in “Pyrola uniflora” (page 265), and the plants in various 
seedling stages. 

Technical descriptions in a serious work, such as this is, 
are unavoidable, but the clearly-expressed notes of the author 
will help the reader over difficult passages. An explanatory 
glossary of terms renders the botanical language quite a simple 
matter to understand. We have gathered much information 
from this fascinating and notable book, and can commend it to 
the student and lover of our native flower life. It is well printed 
and well bound, and \. ill appeal to a wide circle of readers. 
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tion. The objection generally raised to them is that they area 
made breed, that is to say, that they have been formed by cross 
ing. We do not 
know that there is 
very much in the 
contention, as the 
whole question is 
one of date; if you 
vo farenough back 
into the history of 
any breed of fowls, 
it will generally 
be found that more 
than one strain 
has been used in 
its formation, and 
the objection to 
the Orpingtons, 
therefore, narrows 
itself down to 
this: that they 
have been 
madeinto a 
separate breed in 
comparatively re- 
cent years; and 
against the theo- 
retical objection 
usually put for- 
ward there is this 
point to be con- 
sidered—that for 
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some time past 
they have been 
steadily growing 
in favour with 
poultry - breeders. 
One finds them 
everywhere, and 
those who do not 
concern their 
heads at all about 
matters o f 
theory, but are 
simply engaged in 
the task of pro- 
aucing eges and 
chickens .for the 
market, have 
favoured this breed 
immensely of late 
vears. It is con- 
tended on_ behalf 
of the Orpingtons 
that they are 
double-pur pose 
fowls, and the 
objection comes 
from those who — Copyright. 
think that a_ bird 

ought to be reared and kept for a single purpose only, just 
as some dairy-farmers hold that one breed of cows ought to 
be kept for milk, and another for the butcher, and object 
to the shorthorn because it is a double-purpose cow. How- 
ever, it is not for us at this moment to pronounce any 
judgment on the validity of this criticism; it is enough 
to show what may fairly be claimed for the breed of fowls 
which is associated by name with the memory of the late 
Mr. William Cook, who called them Orpingtons, after the house 
in which he lived. His idea in trying to build up this breed 
was to produce a strain that would be equally useful as 


egg layers and for the table. He had seen how extremely 
popular the new American breeds were in [:ngland, and made 
up his mind to rival them. He there'ore wanted a fowl 


that would be short legged and broad breasted, with plenty 
of vitality; so choosing the best stock he could lay hands 
on, and mating them with the utmost care, by a process of 
selection, he began by producing the Black Orpington, and 
some time after, in order to meet the requirements of those who 
preferred the white-legged fowl] for table, he followed the blacks 
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with buffs. To 
these, as time 
went on, were 
added other 
varieties; the 
White Orpingtons 
were the fancy 
breed of the strain, 
and the Diamond 
Jubilee gained a 
certain éclat from 
the fact that their 
delicate flavour 
Was very much 
appreciated by the 
late Queen Vic- 
toria, who, when 
she was away from 
Windsor, always 
had a supply of 
these eggs sent to 
her. The Spangled 
Orpingtons were 
produced in defe- 
rence to those 
who are __spre- 
“COUNTRY LIFE  judiced in favour 
= of speckled fowls. 
[here are altogether ten varieties of Orpingtons, and the 
establishment where they are kept is one of the largest 
of its kind in the kingdom, though it ought to be said 
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that it is not confined to a single breed. Here are not only 
several other species of fowls, such as the Leghorn, Wyandotte, 
Minorca, and Cornish Game, but ducks, geese,andturkeys. Never- 
theless, the distinguishing feature of the place is the predominance 
of the Orpington. To return to the latter breed, it is certainly 
sound advice to give a beginner that it is better to purchase a 
comparatively small number, say, half-a-dozen first-rate hens 
of an approved breed, even if one has to pay considerably more 
for them, than to buy, say, double the number of mongrel, 
inferior fowls at a cheaper rate. Six well-bred birds will produce 
as many eggs as a dozen mongrels, and the latter would cost as 
much to keep, and poultry-keeping resolves itself very largely 
into a question of economy, after all. The bill for corn and 
meal will soon rise far beyond the value of the eggs if 
considerable care be not practised. The Orpingtons lay very 
well for two years, and at the end of that tim» should be in quite 
good enough condition for boiling ; so that with fair economy they 
ought to turn out very profitable fowls. At Orpington a pen is 
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generally composed of eight pullets and 
a cockerel, and for ordinary purposes 
this is a fair number of fowls to keep. 
If the beginner is anxious to produce 
fowls for the table as well as eggs, he 
is still recommended to try the Orping- 
ton, which can be easily turned intoa 
heavy and in every way satisfactory 
table bird; and, of course, in this 
respect blood tells more than in laying, 
because you never know what is going 
to come from a cross-bred fowl, even 
when it has every appearance of 
being a good one, as it may cast 
back to any sort of progenitor, while 
the chicks of a pure-bred fowl almost 
invariably come true; and therefore a 
badly-marked example of a good breed 
is more valuable than a well-marked 
mongrel. In purchasing fowls for the 
purpose of breeding, the question of 
vitality and stamina is of paramount 
importance, as, if this be not attended 
to, it cannot be expected that the 
chickens will be other than frail and 
feeble. Those who think that great 
breeders of fowls or any other kind of 


livestock have some secret by which 
duced, will never succeed; it is not possible to write out a 
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recipe by means of which excellence 


tion, combined with close and in- 
telligent observation. Thus we do not 
know that much will be gained by 
describing the arrangements at 
Orpington, though they are complete 
in every way, and thoroughly adapted 
to their purpose. The pens in the 
“Flat” district measure 35yds. by 
15yds.; they are constructed of wire 
6ft. high, with 3ft. of boarding round 
the bottoms, to protect the birds from 
the cold winds, and to givethem a little 
shade in summer. The pens stand in 
double rows ranging from 25o0yds. to 
300yds. in length, and a_ passage 
of oft. runs down the middle. 
Of course, all the paraphernalia 
necessary to a great exhibitor are at 
hand; for instance, thereis the washing- 
house, used for the purpose of cleans- 
ing those white birds that are going. to 
be sent to the show. Then, again, 
there is an interesting grit and corn- 
crushing plant; it was the invention of 
the late Mr. William Cook to provide 
flint grit where birds did not have a free 
range, and, therefore, could not secure 
the gravel which is necessary for the 
assimilation and proper digestion of 
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may be achieved. 
main factors in success are found to lie in unremitting atten- 
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It is scarcely possible to writeon Orpingtons without 
the name of that fine artist and sound judge of 


poultry, Mr. Harrison Weir, 
whose lamented death took 
place last week. Mr. Harrison 
Weir was a great believer in 
pure-bred fowls, and the fact 
that the Orpington was a 
composite strain, made by the 
interbreeding of three varieties 
—the Plymouth Rock, the 
Minorca, and the Langshan— 
was sufficient to set him 
against it. Nor can it be 
denied that in the early days 
of the breed the offspring fre- 
quently showed traces of thei 
mixed origin, both by pro- 
ducing unexpected feathers, and 
occasionally having feathered 
legs, The originator of the 
breed said: ‘* The Orpington 
pullets come truer than the 
cockerels. It is an unusual 
thing for the pullets to have 
any coloured feathers about 
them. About eighteen out of 
every twenty are true as 
regards colour and shape. The 
cockerels are very good in 
shape, but many of them come 
mismarked in colour, @¢., they 


have straw-colour in their hackles and saddles, and afew have red 
Those which come black are very handsome fowls.” 
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But then the breed had only been formed some three years 
before, and as time has gone on its characteristics have become 
more firmly established; at any rate, ‘the proof of the pudding 
lies in the eating of it.” Mr. Harrison Weir wrote: “As a 
breed, they never can, never will, be reliable; a long 
experience of natural forces has taught me this, as it yet will 
many and many an one who, in their elation at a partial success 
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for the time being, firmly believe that it will be permanent.” 
But events have not justified this gloomy forecast. No one 
who is aware of the facts will deny that the Buff Orpington has 
for the last few years been growing into a greater and greater 
favour. It has been the writer’s business to go about a good 
deal among farms where fowls are kept, and it has surprised him 
greatly to find how increasingly popular this breed is. 


TWELFTH-DAY W ASSATLINGS. 


HE present week was ushered in by Plough Monday, 
a name which serves to remind us of those Wassail 
ceremonies which might be held on Twelfth Night, 
on New Year’s Eve, or on some other of the twelve 
or even twenty or more days of the old Christmas 
festival. Inacollection of ‘ Antient Songs” we find a ‘carrol 
for a Wassell Bowl, to be sung upon Twelfth Day, at night, to 
the tune of ‘ Gallants come away,’” the words of which show us 
the troup of Wassailers, bringing the ‘ jolly Wassel bow1”’ filled 
with good ale, apples, and spice, from door to door, and raising 
their carol “all freezing in the cold” until admittance be 
granted: 
Good Dame, here at your door 
Our Wassel we begin, 
We are all maidens poor, 
We pray now let us in, 
With our Wassel. 
The company, being entered, sing good wishes to the master of 
the house. In a Gloucestershire wassailer’s song for New 
Year’s Eve, to be sung round a great bowl dressed up with 
garlands and ribbons, horse and cow are toasted no less than 
master and mistress : 
Ilere’s to our horse, and to his right ear, 
God send our maister a happy New Year; 


Here’s to Fillpail and her long tail, 

God send our measter us never may ail. 
Sometimes it would seem that the bow! was carried round empty, 
as a reminder to those well-found in this world’s goods to give 
their poorer neighbours wherewithal to make merry. ‘It was 
usual,” says a writer of 1784, ‘some years ago, in Christmas 
time for the poorer people to go from door to door with a 
Wassail Cup, adorned with ribbons, and a golden apple at the 
top, singing and begging money for it; the original of which was 
that they also might procure lamb’s wool to fill it, and regale 
themselves as weil as the rich.” This name of ‘lamb’s wool ” 
for the contents of the wassail bowl, viz., ale, nutmeg, sugar, 
toast, and roasted crabs, or apples, arose, doubtless, from the 
pleasant softness of the compound. Thus, in Yorkshire, towards 
the end of the eighteenth century it was customary near Leeds, 
“for many families, on the Twelfth Eve of Christmas, to invite 
their relations, friends, and neighbours to their houses to play at 
cards, and to partake of a supper of which minced pies were an 
indispensable ingredient: and after supper was brought in the 
Wassail Cup, or Wassail Bowl, of which everyone partook, by 
taking with a spoon, out of the ale, a roasted apple, and eating 
it, and then drinking the healths of the company out of the bowl. 
. . . The ingredients put into the bowl . . . were usually 
called Lambs’ Wool and the night on which it used to be drunk 
(generally on the Twelfth Eve) was commonly called Wassail 
Eve.” As far back as 1775 we find a lament over the decay of 
such ancient good fellowship, one “ T. N.” thus commenting on 
his discovery of an antigue oaken fireplace, carven with a bowl, 
and the words ** Wassheil ’ and “‘drincheil” on either side: ‘* The 
large bow] in the middle is the figure of the old Wassell-bowl, so 
much the delight of our hardy Ancestors, who on the vigil of the 
new year, never failed (says my author) to assemble round the 
glowing hearth with their chearful neighbours, and then in the 
spicy Wassel-bow] (which testifies the goodness of their hearts) 
drowned every former animosity, an example worthy modern 
imitation. Wassell was the word, Wassell every guest returned 
as he took the circling goblet from his friend, whilst song and 
civil mirth brought in the infant year.” So wrote the anonymous 
eighteenth century antiquary “ T. N.,” his flowery periods not 
unpleasantly reminding us of the flowered waistcoat and silk 
stockings, the carefully powdered wig and large shoe-buckles, in 
which we can imagine him seated to indite them. Part of this 
oaken chimney beam is attributed to a period before the fourteenth 
century, and for the words upon it, ‘* Wassheil” and ‘drincheil,” 
no less than a Saxon origin is claimed. Be this as it may, the 
word occurs in the Rhyming Chronicle of Robert Manning, the 
Gilbertine Monk of Bourne in Lincolnshire, who wrote in the 
reigns of Edward I. and Edward II. According to him the 
wassail pledge was a Saxon custom, all unknown to British folk. 
For Rowena, the beautiful Saxon princess, entering a feast of 
Vortigern, the British king (when all were “ well cup-shotten,” 





our chronicler says—anglicé, very merry), with a cup of wine in 
her hand: 
3efore the King on knee set 
And in her language she him gret, 
** Lord King, Wassail!”’ said she. 
Vortigern, knowing no Saxon, but greatly admiring the fair lady, 
demands an interpreter, who thus explains that the Saxons, 
when at the ale or feast, 
Ilk man that loves where him think 
Shall say IVassaz/! and to him drink. 
He that bids shall say Wassail ! 
The tother shall say again Drinhhae!! 
That says Wassail, drinks of the cup, 
Kissing his fellow he gives it up. 
The King quickly learnt his lesson, and neither was the maiden 
loath, for: 
Full many times that maiden ying 
Wassailed, and kissed the King, 
Whence issued history and high politics (‘of that Wassail men 
told great tale,”) which we must leave to Monk Robert and his 
Rhyming Chronicle, taking for our next historic wassail a yet 
more tangible example, that of the famous wassail horn of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, said to have been presented to the 
coliege by Philippa, Queen of Edward III., and still in use as a 
loving cup. This wassail cup is of buffalo born, over rgin. high 
and mounted in silver gilt, and is encircled by .three bands 
whereon is engraved, three times on each, the word ‘* Wacceyl,” 
written in Gothic characters. The top is finished with an 
ornament also engraved with ** Wacceyl,”’ and terminating ina 
grotesque monster’s head. The work is English of the fourteenth 
century. The Queen’s College horn is traditionally called focaulum 
caritatis, or cup of affection, a name consonant enough with 
the good fellowship of Twelfth Night wassailings. But the 
spiced ale and roasted crab of common use were, no doubt, often 
carried by the itinerant singers of the streets, or served at 
private merry-makings, in the ancient wooden drinking bowls, 
known as ‘* mazers.”’ 
the maple were specially prized for their veined and mottled 
grain, The wassailers of Gloucestershire declared in an old song 
that 
Our bowl it is made of a maplin tree. 
These mazer-bowls were, perhaps, after the horn, the commonest 
drinking vessel of early times; and the name is held to be 
derived from the maple wood, of which they were usually made. 
We have the authority of the Archzological Journal for the state- 
ment that ‘‘ the early wassail-bowl seems to have been shaped as 
a mazer.” <A well-known specimen of the mazer is the beautiful 
bowl in the collection of the late Mr. Evelyn Philip Shirley ; 
this cup is said to be of the time of Richard II., and is made of 
polished maple, bearing on a rim of silver gilt the legend: 
In the name of the Trinite 
Fille the kup and drinke to me. 
In more than one country church, we are toid, the mazer now 
serves as an alms dish. 

We have seen Royal folk and country folk alike pledging one 
another in the wassail cup; but such pledges have yet wider 
scope, embracing both the erchard fruits and the beast of the 
field. Thus Herrick sings: 

Wassaile the trees, that they may keare 
You many a plum and many a peare ; 
For more or lesse fruits they will bring, 
As you do give them wassailing. 
And thus the Devonshire farmer and his workmen were wont, 
on Twellth Night Eve, to go to the orchard with a large pitcher 
of cider, where, encircling one of the best bearing trees, they 
drank the following toast, three several times : 
Here’s to thee, old apple-tree, 
Whence thou mayst bud, and whence thou mayst blow! 
And whence thou mayst bear apples enow ! 
Hats full! caps full ! 
Bushel—bushel—sacks full, 
And my pockets full too ! 

So irtimately do Devon men associate the ancient wassail 
with their orchards that a glossary of the Exmoor dialect reads: 
** Watsail, a drinking song, sung on Twelfth Day Eve, throwing 
toast to the apple trees, in order to have a fruitful year.” 
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The ceremony that bore the name of wassailing in Hereford- 
shire was concerned with the farmer’s corn and oxen. Here, at 
the approach of evening on the vigil of Twelfth Day, farmers, 
servants, and friends, about six o’clock, walked out to a field where 
wheat was growing. In the highest part of the ground, twelve 
small fires and one large one were lighted up, doubtless 
symbolising Christ and the Apostles. The attendants, headed 
by the master, pledged the company in old cider, and a circle was 
formed round the large fire, when a shout was raised “ which you 
hear answered from all the adjacent villages and fields. Some- 
limes fifty or sixty of these fires may be all seen at once.”’ After 
supper, the company ‘‘all attend the bailiff (or head of the oxen) 
to the wain-house where . . . the master at the head of his 
friends fills the cup (generally of strong ale) and stands opposite 
the first or finest of the oxen. He then pledges him in a curious 
toast: the company follow his example with all the other oxen, 
and addressing each by his name.” Other ceremonies follow, 
and, finally, the company re-entering the house, ‘a scene of 
mirth and jollity ensues which lasts the greatest part of the 
night.” It was a pleasant trait in the old country life of our 
forefathers, this pledging of his fellow-labourer the ox, in the 
Twelfth Night toast, even as neighbour pledged neighbour out 
of the maplin bowls, and so, in Mr. Pepys’ phrase, were ‘‘ made 
all merry.” G. M. Gopven. 


FROM THE FARMS. 
A Disaster To Peat Works. 


T is unfortunate that an Irish industry which gave promise 
of being a very successful one should have so suddenly 
been stopped on Saturday last. This was the Irish Peat 
Industry Company, whose works at Mount Shannon, 
Inchicore, near Dublin, took fire early on the morning 

of Saturday, January 6th. The buildings (formerly old flour- 
mills) were situated on the canal, and the raw material was 
brought by the canal to the works, which were splendidly 
equipped with the best machinery. All this machinery has been 
totally destroyed, as weil as large quantities of fuel. Mr. 
Norman Palmer, who has the management of this business, is 
setting energetically to work to put things in running order at 
once, but it is a calamity for a new enterprise to get such a 
knockdown blow just as it was making a fair start. 
THe Price oF Meat. 

After Christmas there generally comes a_ considerable 
reaction in the meat market, but it is more accentuated than 
usual this year. The demand for turkeys brought in an immense 
supply from all the available sources, with the result that large 
stocks were left on hand after the Christmas demand had been 
met, and these are now being disposed of at extremely low 
prices. Game, too, has been exceptionally plentiful during the 
past year, and the quantities of it sent in, at prices that 
bring it quite within the range of the middle-class householder, 
have also had an effect on the market. The third factor that 
must be taken into account is the immense importation of chilled 
meat from the Argentine. Owing to the warm weather, this had 
to be retailed as quickly as it arrived, some of it being sold as 
low as 24d. per pound. The consequence of all this has been 
a general decline in the price of meat, which has gone down 
lower than we have ever: known it before. The depression, 
however, promises to be only temporary, and we look forward to 
a recovery with confidence as soon as the very large stocks now 
on hand have been dispersed. 

BusINESS AND Forestry. 

In reply to our request for specific information as to the 
outlay and return connected with forest land, our attention has 
been directed to an article in “ Foster’s Pocket Diary for 1906,” 
where figures dealing with the subject are given. The writer 
holds that £5 per acre would be a fair estimate of the average 
cost of forming plantations in the British Isles, and he gives 
one or two specific instances in support of his argument. Seventy 
acres at an altitude of 6ft. above the sea level were planted in 
Yorkshire, and the cost of planting per acre was £3 Is., 
the cost of fencing being £1 17s. gd., thus making the total cost 
£4 18s. 9d. In Ross-shire 3,950 acres of land, ranging from 
1ooft. to 1,200ft. altitude above the sea, were planted at a cost 
of £2 Ios. per acre, while a similar estate in Inverness-shire 
was planted at a cost of £3 10s. per acre. The Ross-shire 
plantations are described as forming a bleak and barren moorland, 
which thecrofters, who used it as a common for their cattle, abso- 
lutely refused to rent at Is. per acre per annum. Now,astothe 
returns, weare referred, but noactual figuresare given, tothe hillside 
plantations formed by the late Lord Powerscourt in Ireland, by 
the Duke of Atholl, between Dunkeld and Blair Atholl, on Glengoy 
in Inverness-shire, at Strathkylein Ross-shire, in Aberdeenshire, 
and throughout the Principality of Wales. The writer goes on 
to say: ‘“‘As far as actual profit is concerned, it will be prudent 
to assume that, for the first twenty years, no return whatever 
wili be derived from hillside plantations, the thinnings up to that 
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time doing little more than covering the expense of cutting and 
interest on first cost. From twenty-five to forty years an annual 
return of fully 21s. per acre has been forthcoming, while the 
value of the standing crop at that age was found to be about £60 
per acre.” It will be noticed, however, that these figures are 
somewhat speculative; we should like to have the actual 
accounts. 
Tue Woob-PiGEoNn. 

It is said that the number of wood-pigeons in Hyde Park 
this year shows a marked diminution, but that fact, if fact it be, 
seems to be in contradiction to what has happened in the rest 
of the country. Many observers have written to us, and the 
writer, from personal observation, is able to confirm their reports, 
that for many years past flocks of wood-pigeons in the country have 
not been so great as they are just now, and the great majority 
of farmers look upon them as almost the greatest pest they 
have to contend with. They possess an enormous appetite, and 
are in the habit of satisfying it with the choicest grain they can find. 
It is noteworthy that a near relative of the wood-pigeon, the 
stock-dove, which, by the by, does not seem to multiply as 
fast as its relative, does a great deal of good by its consumption 
of the seeds of various weeds; but very little can be said in 
favour of the wood-pigeon from the point of view of the 
husbandman ; in fact, in several parts of the country rewards 
have been given for its destruction. But surely this ought not 
to be necessary, as the bird is eatable and finds a ready market. 
Its appearance in London was probably due in some measure 
to the hardness of the winter some ten or twelve years ago, and 
it is just possible that some of those who took up their resi- 
dence in our public gardens have been tempted abroad again 
by the mildness of the season. Many thousands have been 
shot, and in the shops of the country poulterers they are sold 
at about tod. each, the price, by the way, which is obtained 
for them in France. But, however tame and confident the 
wood-pigeon may be in Hyde Park, he learns very shy and 
wary habits in the country, and shooting him is not so easy as 
it looks. The best plan, undoubtedly, is to wait at dusk near 
a favourite roosting-place, or failing that, with decoy birds 
under a tree in newly-sown fields it is possible to obtain a fai 
number. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
i N e 
CLOSING THE BROADS. 
(To THE EpiTror oF ‘‘ Counrry LIFE.” | 

S1r,—Once more there are rumours afloat that a further attempt is to be 
made to prevent the public having access for fishing to one of the best known 
of the Norfolk Broads. Hardly a year now passes without such rumours 
being circulated, and too often there proves to be enough truth in them to 
make the regular cruiser on Broadland waterways wonder how long it will be 
before the only Broads to which access is obtainable will be those which, 
like Oulton and Breydon, form part of the channels of public waterways. 
The trouble, so far as the general public are concerned, began years ago, 
when a learned judge, who had evidently never cast a line on Hickling, came 
to the conclusicn that that Broad was not tidal; since thea the riparian 
owners may be said to have had matters all their own way, and, needless to 
say, that way has not been to the advantage of thos: who are enamoured 
with the quiet beauty of the Broads, and whose ideal holiday is a restful 
month or fortnight spent in cruising and angling on those delightful waiters. 
I believe I am right in saying that at the present time there is hardly a 
singie Broad adjoining the rivers Bure, Ant, and Thurne on which the public 
can fish without paying for permission to do so; while in the cases of several 
of the Bure Broads public access is denied altogether. Years ago these 
Broads were open to everyone, and had been so from time immemorial. 
The lawyers tell us that if it can be proved that a Broad is tidal the public 
not only have the right of passage and navigation on that Broad, and that 
without limitation to any particular channel, but also have sporting rights 
thereon, except in so far as they are regulated by close season enactments, 
game laws, and the bye-laws of the local authorities. Now, if this be 
correct—and it is a point some legal reader of CouNtRY LIFE will, perhaps, 
make clear to us—I very much doubt whether there be a single Broad 
adjoining the Thurne, the Bure below Wroxham Bridge, the Yare below 
Norwich, and the Ant below Wayford Bridge on which the public are not 
legally entitled not only to the right of passage and navigation, but also to 
the sporting rights. The oniy question is whether they are tidal or not. A 
distinguished lawyer has stated that for legal purposes half an inch of proved 
regular tide is as good as a foot, and that the presence or absence of salt 
water has nothing to do with proving or disproving a tide. If this be so, 
there can be no doubt that nearly all the Norfolk Broads are tidal, and it 
should be no difficult matter to obtain satisfactory proof of the fact. 
Everyone who has spent a few days on Hickling, and has used his eyes while 
there, muct be satisfied that the Broad is subject to regular tidal influence ; 
while in the case of Barton—another Broad cn which the angler now has 
to pay for permission to fish—a series of observations made by competent 
residents in the neighbourhood have, I understand, proved that the water in 
the Broad rises and falls with the flow and ebb of the tide. Now, if such proof 
is forthcoming from Barton, which is about four miles by water from the Bure, 
and is only connected with the main river by the narrow tortuous channel of the 
Ant, no one can doubt that equally sati-factory evidence could be had at 
Wroxham, South Walsham, Ranworth, Hoveton, and elsewhere where the public 
are Now partly or entirely deprived of their rights. It is worth mentioning, 
too that, taking the Proadland waterways as a whole, the effect of the tide is 
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more marked now than it used to be, owing te dredging operations in 
Yarmouth IJarbour causing the flood tides to flow more freely into the 
estuary of the three main rivers of the district. The question of whether the 
fishing on the Broads belongs to the riparian owner or to the Crown as 
trustee for the public is, of course, of great importance to many holiday- 
makers in Broadland, tut that of the right-of-way on to and across certain 
Broads is of equal importance to everyone who cruises in the district. The 
decision of the Court in regard to the Hickling dispute was that on that 
Broad ‘‘ the right of passage and navigation is in the public, and without 
limitation to any particular channel”; but notwithstanding this decision, 
with which went the mistaken judgment that Iickling was not a tidal Broad, 
the public are now denied access to Broads over which, until recent years, 
they had always exercised a right-of-way. Even now, I believe, there are old 
wherrymen living who can remember the time when it was their custom to 
sail up and down a part of the Bure valley by way of Hoveton Broad, when 
the wind was more favourable to a passage that way than by the river, and 
only a few days ago it was asserted that alike custom was followed in respect 
to Wroxham Broad. To-day all the channels leading on to the Hoveton 
Broads are closed, as is also the upper channel leading on to Wroxham. If 
the law applying to Hickling holds good in regard to Wroxham and the 
Hoveton Broads, these Broads should be open to the public whether they are 
tidal or not. In the cases of other Broads, now closed or partly closed 
against the public, we have the evidence of old maps on which public staithes 
are marked, proving that there must have been a right of passage to and 
from them. Nearly three years ago, in writing on this subject in my 
** Norfolk Broads,” I urged that the public have a real grievance, and added : 
“* How to remedy matters is not easy to decide. A Royal Commission to 
enquire into the existing state of affairs, with a view of settling all matters 
in dispute, has been suggested; so, too, has the forming of a Board of 





Conservators, endowed with full power to regulate and control the use of all 
the rivers and Broads, but at present no steps have been taken to obtain 
either Commission or Board.” These remarks, unfortunately, are as true 
to-day as they were three years ago. So far as the public are concerned, it 
seems to be a case of ** what is everybody’s business is nobody’s business” ; so 
time goes on, the riparian owners have things almost entirely their own way, 
the yachtsman grumbles and keeps to the main rivers, and the angler grumbles 
and pays. And it seems to me that unless the public are willing to pay to 
have their rights restored to them, those among them who are anglers will 
have to keep on paying those who have deprived them of their rights.- 
WILLIAM A, Durr. 


A PECULIAR CAST. 
[To THE EprTor oF ‘* Country LIFE.”’] 
Sik,—-With reference to a remark in my recent article on the wav in which 
Scarborough sea-anglers deliberately turn their back to the sea when making 
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a cast—an unusual procedure, that seems to hav. aroused doubts as to my 
vecuracy—I have just come across a photograph that I took of Mr. W. J. 
Clarke, one of the pioneers of sea-fishing in that locality, in the act of 
making such a cast out at Scalby. To anyone unacquainted with the modus 
operandi, it looks as if he had given up the sea as a bad job, and were trying 
his luck on land. The other rod next to him has just been laid down by 
another angler, and he is waiting close by for the tinkling of the bell at the 
top.—F. G. AFLALO., 


THE COUNTRY GIRL. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘* CountRY LIFE.”] 
Si1r,—I have read with great interest \our admirable articles connected with 
the reinstating of the people on the land by means of cheap cottages, small 
holdings, etc., as I, think it is a matter of special interest for women, owing 
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to its bearing on the servant question. All mistresses know that tne best 
servants come from the country; the town girl usually obtains work in a shop 
or factory. The present dearth of servants is largely owing to the greater 
demand, caused by the increase of villa-building, each requiring one or two 
girls, and the diminishing, or stationary, supply of cottage-building where the 
girls come from. A reason frequently given to account for the decrease in 
our village population is that the people prefer the life in towns. One would 
not think that there was much attraction in the mean, grimy back streets in 
the poorer quarters of our large towns. However, I think this reason has 
been greatly over-estimated, for how very seldom, if ever, is an empty cottage 
to be seen in the country, and how much greater would be the demand if a 
small holding was also available if desired. Any well-thought-out scheme 
tending to increase our peasant population ought, therefore, to be welcomed 
by all mistresses and those interested in country life. —SuRREY. 





OLD WELSH COSTUME. 
{To tHE Epiror oF ‘fCouNTRY LIFE.’ | 


Sir, —I do not know if you think this photograph worth putting in your 
paper, of which I am a great admirer, The dress is a perfectly correct 
reproduction of the old Welsh dress, now seldom met with, and th lady a 
descendant of the old Welsh Princes.—C. N. S. 





BLACK GAME. 
{To THE Epiror oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.”’] 

Srr,—With reference to the letters in your paper on the diminution of 
black game, I think the reason of their decrease in the North of England is 
not very difficult to understand. On most of the best moors of South 
Northumberland, Durham, and North Yorkshire they are in no way spared, 
owing to their spoiling the grouse-driving, which they very often do by rising 
first and swinging round over the drivers’ heads, and perhaps taking several 
packs of grouse back with them right off the ground. Other reasons of their 
decrease are the late burning of white ground on the moor edges, together with 
the increasing amount of drainage of rushy bottoms and wet places, which were 
the favourite haunts of black game, especially in hot weather, but which with 
the bracken beds the farmer usuaily mows now for bedding. All these 
conditions, with more foxes in the North than formerly, and more people 
shooting, added to a season like last, when they were dying everywhere, even 
the old cocks being picked up dead, I consider fully account for their 
diminution. As I think one of your correspondents suggests, one of the 
simplest and best remedies would be to alter the close time from December 11th 
to September Ist, instead of to August 20th, or even later.—ARTHUR E. 
BLACKETT, Matfen. 


WOODCOCKS FIGHTING, 

[To THE EpiTor oF ‘f CouNTRY LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—In reply to the enquiry in your issue of the 6th inst., I would say 
that I was barely 3yds. from the two woodcocks at the bottom of a 
4ft. ditch. Hearing an unusual cry (more like that of a young rabbit held 
by a weasel than anything I had previously heard), I crept quietly up, so as 
to look down over the edge. On seeing me they instantly separated, but 
what I saw was that one held the other down by the neck by means of its 
veak, My friend, with whom I was shooting, also heard the strange sound 
and thought it was a rabbit. He was standing on the other side of the 
ditch behind some thick cover. One bird rose to him and one to me, on the 
spaniels being put into the ditch—H. K. Gorpon (late Lieutenant- 
Colonel I. V.F.). 
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